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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE 


IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 


MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” — Goethe. 
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Snstitutes and Colleges. 


——— 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Tenterden Street, W.— 

R Patrons - The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. peace ii 

The Next FORTNIGHTY CONCERT, SATURDAY, y 18, at 8. 

For prospectus apply to JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





| OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. Tue PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 
Director—Sir GEorGE Grove, D.C.L., LL.D, 
The Midsummer Term commences May 1, 1889. : 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. 
George Watson, at the College. CHARLES MORIEY, Honorary Secretary. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music. Instituted 1872. 
President—The EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
Warden—Rev. H. G. BoNAVIA Hunt, Mus. Doc., F.R.S.F. 
Director of Examinations— Prof, JAMESH1ccs, Mus, Bac., 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 
The Examinations for the Diplomas and Special Certificates are held in 
January and July. 





LOcAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The I ocal Examinations in Musical Knowledge are held in June and December, 
and the Local Examination in Instrumental and Vocal Music on various dates, a 
I'st of which may be had on application. 

Regulations, forms of entry, &c., can be obtained post free from the undersigned. 

By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





‘THE LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC, St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Piace,W. ; 2, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, and at 

1, Old Steine, Brighton. 

Principal—~H. WYLDE, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Gresham Professor 

NEXT ORCHESTRAL VOCAL PRACTICE, FRIDAY, May 3. 

Piano— Dr, Wylde, J. F. Barnett, MM. Iienseler, Loman, Trew. 
, Singing—M. Garcia, Visetti, Raimo, G, Garcia Denza, Badia, Bonetti, 
Romili ; Mesdames Della-Valle, Rose Hersee, and Badia. 
Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba ; Harp—Oberthiir ; ‘Cello—Pezze. 
Fee, three to five guineas, for instruction in four studies. 
The names of new students received on and after April 29. 

THE GRANTING of DIPLOMAS. 
Amateur Musicians, as also advanced Students in Schools and 
Colleges, are informed that the London Academy of Music is prepared to confer 


ina Plomas of Gold Medallist, &c., on applicants who satisfy a board of Exam 
S. 


; Professional and 


In order to render the proceedings free from the objections of the Local Exam- 


Prien. they will be conducted only at St. George’s Hall, London, and by 
Oreign professors of celebrity, 
Lae Next Examination is on Monday, July 29. 
onas of application and list of pieces to be studied sent by post. 


C. TREW, Hon. Sec. 





(jUILD OF ORGANISTS—The COUNCIL of the GUILD OF 
y give notice that Mr. MORETON HAND, of 45, 


, er | » has been appointed Secretary in the place 
ewis, of Staines, Middlesex. 


nications in reference to the Guild should in future be sent to the 
s of the Guild, 89, Chancery Lane, London, W C. 
MORETON HAND, Hon, Sec. pro tem. 


ORGANISTS hereb 


Stormont Ros eer ty . : 
ol Mr. |. Ht. Lavender Hill, S.W 


All commt 
Present office 


J. T. FIELD, Sub-Warden, 





Znstitutes and Colleges—Continued. 





OUTHSEA. St. Bees’ College for Girls and Kindergarten, 
conducted by Miss Nelson, M.C.P., healthily and pleasantly situated, with 
good playground, offers every educational advantage wi h the comforts of a home, 
and careful supervision. Pupils prepared for all higher examinations. Special 
attention te Music and preparation for the R.A.M. Class-singing, languages, 
physiology, drawing, dancing, swimming, musical drill, combined with a thorough 
English education. Terms, moderate and inclusive. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRIS. 


panenss seeking FNGLIsH or ForkiGN ScHoois, Tutors, or 
GOVERNESSES for their children, are invited to write fully to 


J. F. MOON, W.C.P., 
85, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W., 


Who will forward prospectuses and every requisite information, free of charge. 

Particulars required are : age and sex of pupil, locality preferred (if any), and 
about what terms will be paid. Housekeepers, Nursery Governesses, and Com- 
panions are also recommended. Llours 11 till 3. Saturdays closed, 








Special Motices. 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. Basil Tree (Successor to 


Mr. Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, is open to undertake the 
management of Concerts, 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. SEASON, 

1889.— Under the Management of Augustus Ilarris ‘The season will com- 

mence on Saturday, May 18, 1889, and terminate «n Saturday, July 27. The 

most successful Grand Operas of last season will be performed, in addition to 

which arrangements have been made to add the followin 
ROMEO ET JULIE?PE (in French) ....... . 


g to the répertoire: 
Le PROPHETE: «i. ca.- 


eve Gounod, 


Oo cee POO ree reece coe ses ces ese Meyerbe er, 
Dik MEISTERSINGER sococcese. Wagner, 


Les PECHEURS DE PERULES .......00.c0ceeses cersssceoseesee Bizet, 
The company engaged will include most of the leading artists of the principal 
European opera houses. 


ft BACH CHOIR will perform Dr. Parry’s “JUDITH” at 

ST. JAMES’S HALL To-day SATURDAY, May 4th, at 3. o'clock. 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr, Watkin Mills, 
Principal violin, Mr. A. Burnett; organist, Mr. Frederick Cliffe Conductor, 
Professer C, Villiers Sandford. Tickets, tos. 6d., 7s. 6d., §s., 28. O., and ts. 
of N. Vert, the usual agents, and at St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6 
street, W. 





» Cork 





R. ORTON BRADLEY'S CONCERT of BRAHMS’ CHAM- 

BER MUSIC, at PRINCES’ HALL To-day SATURDAY, May 4th, 

at 8.30. Violin, Signor Achille Simonetti; viola, Miss Cecilia Gates; violon- 

cello, Mr. Charles Ould ; pianoforte, Mr. Orton Bradley ; vocalists, Madame 

Agnes Larkcom, Miss Hilda Wilson. Mr. Bernard Lane, Mr. Wilfrid Cunliffe, 

Stalls, 10s, 6d. ; reserved seats, §s. ; balcony, 2s. 6d. ; admission, Is., of N, Vert, 
the usual agents, and at the Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


R. RODEN PEARCE’S CONCERT, Steinway Hall, ‘Tuesday, 
May 7, at 8. Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Patti Winter, and Miss Annie 
Dwelley. Mr. Koden Pearce, Mr. Arthur Wills, and Herr Ragnar Grevillius. 
Pianoforte, Miss Nellie Chaplin. Violin, Miss Kate ( haplin. Violoncello, Miss 
Mabel Chaplin. Recitation, Miss S, &. ¢ soldsmid. Ac companist, Messrs. Ernest 
Lake and Martyn Van Lennep. Tickets §s., 3s, and 1s., at Basil Tree’s, St. 
James’ Hall; Kleins, 3, Holborn Viaduct ; and the Hall, 








SPECIAL NOTICES CONTINUED ON PAGE 279. 
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[Professional Cards. 


The subscription fora“ card’ space in these 
columns is £1 10s. for six months, or £1 per 
guarter—payable in advance, including copy of 
the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the Manager of THe MUSICAL WORLD, 
138a, Strand, London, IW.C, 


Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, N,W. 
Dr. KF. J. KARN (Mus. Bac., Cantab., 
Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 0, 
/larmony and Composition, Singing and 
Voice production, 
70, Park Roap, 
Haversrock Hii, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
(Prefesser of Singing, Composer, and Conducter). 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY, 
(Professor of Singing. Composer, and Vocalist (Baritone), 
Firzkoy MANSION, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Firzroy SQUARE, W. 
Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP 
(/eacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor) 
Address--7, WiMPOLE S?.,CAVENDISH SQ., W. 
Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M. 
(Composer, Conductor, Lecturer), 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 
Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives essons in Compositionand Dramatic Singing, 
151, RUCKLIDGE AVENUE, 
WILLESDEN JuNCTION, N.W. 


Wocalists—Sopranos. 
Madame VALLERIA 


(Opera and Concerts) 
Boswortu Housr, Hussann’s BoswortnH, 
RuGsy. 
Miss PATIL WINTER, 
(Concerts, Oratorio, etc.), 


clo N. Vert, Esq., 6, CORK STREET, W. 
Miss EDITH DESMOND 


(Opera and Concerts), 
clo NOLAN & JACKSON, 
Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) begs 
that all communications respecting Oratorios, Con- 
certs, &c., will be addressed to 4, St. Thomas’s Road, 
Finsbury Park, London, N. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
41, WELBECK St., CAVENDISH SQUARE, W 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
29, ALBANY Street, ReGENT’s Park, N.W. 


Contraltes. 
Miss ELEANOR REES, 


(Concerts, Oratorie, &c.), 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, 
ReGENT’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, CorK STREET, W. 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 
(Concerts and Oratorio) 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 
CAMBERWELL, S.E. 


Private Lessons given. 
Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 


42, NoRFOLK Squark, Hype Park, W, 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK 


(Concerts), 
56 Duchess Rp,, EpGnasron, BirkMixcuaM. 


The FRASER QUINTET. _ Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, 
and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play Quar- 
tets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, X&c. For kn- 
gements, for Concerts, ** At Homes,” Dinner and 
121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


ge 


Gardea Parties: 





Tenors, 


Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
All Communications to be addressed to 
40, FINCHLEY RoaD, 
Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 
r, IVER MCKAY 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts), 
1, MILNER SQUARE, LONDON, N. 
r, HENRY LLOYD, 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
c/o EF. lvimey, 
BEETHOVEN HOUSE, . 
WoopcrancE Rp., Forest GATE, E. 
r, SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
OLD ‘TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 
r PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREXT, ISLINGTON, N. 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gornic LobGE, 
LoRDSHIP LANE, S.E. 


r. REDFERN HOLLINS,” 
30, St. STEPHEN’S AFENUE, 
SHEPHERD'S Bush, W 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, BELSIZE PARK, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. ROOSEVELT SCHUYLER, | 
55, BEAVER Sr., NEw YorK CITY, 
Mr. W. ESMOND, 


N 


— 


N 


— 
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— 
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; Baritones, ae 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Uraterio, Opera, and Concerts), 
_ clo N. Vext, Esq., 6, CorK STREET. 
Mr. FREDERICK KING 
(Concerts and Oratério), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED RoaD, 
Wesr DuLwicu, S.E. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oraterie, Opera, and Concert), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 
BUCKINGHAM GartF, S.W. 
r, ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the ‘London Ballaa Singers, 
“ Orateries, Concerts, etc.), 


30, LANCASTER Roap, NorrinG Hii,W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 


(Concerts, Orateries, and Operas), 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 


80 & 81, STRAND, WC. 


arp. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER 
(Concerts, At Homes, Receptions), 
49, Epury STREET, BELGRAVIA, S.W. 
Guitar. = 
Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guntariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 22A, DoRrSET STREET, 
PORTMAN SQUARE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 
Simplified.” ros. 6d. 


Violin. | 
Signor LUIGI MEO, 
(Sele Violinist), 
** POPLARS,” 
HlamMPpsteEaD HILL GARDENS, 
Pupils visited and received. HaMpsTEap, N.W. 
Miss FREDA MARSDEN, ' 
Sole Violinist (Concerts, At Homes, etc.), 
Business Manager, Mr. WiLson Newron, 
THE HIL1, Putney. 





N 


— 





Pianoforte. 


Madame de LLANA (Diplomée and Prize 
Holder ot the Leipzig Conservatoire) is open 
to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons, 
Address: 25, Grove Gardens, Hanover Gate 
N.W. 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 

Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
clo Mr. ALFRED MOUL (sole agent), 
26, OLD Bonp Street W, 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, 
Telegraphic Address; ‘f HEALEY’s AGENCY,” Lonpoy 
Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) _ 

(Opera, Oratorio, Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEAtey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Madame WILSON-OSMAN (A.R.A.M.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), (Soprano) 
Business Manager, W. B. Heatey, 

10A, WARWICK STREET, W, 


Miss AMY FLORENCE (Soprano), 
(Opera, Concerts, Oratorios, At Homes), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALgy, 

10A, WARWICK StrREET, W 
Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano) 
(Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, Etc) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEA.gy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W, 
Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez, Sop.) 


(Opera ana Concert), 

Business Manager, W. B. HEatey, 
——- 10A, WARWICK StreEkT, W, 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr) 

(Opera, Oratorio and Concert), 

Business Manager, W. B. Heacey, 

10A, WARWICK StrEET, W, 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 


: (Oratorio and Concert), 

Business Manager, W. B. HEALey. 
ory _I0A, WaRWICK Strext, W. 
Miss MARGUERITE HALL — (Contralto) 

; (Oratorio and Concert), 

Business Manager, W, B. HEatey, 
0A, WARWICK Sr REET, W. 
Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 

(Oraterio Concerts Etc.) 
24, OPPIDANS Rp, PRimRosE Hit, N.W 
or Business Manager, W. B. HEALzy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 






































Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, BELsIzE Roap, N.W.,, 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. Heatey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
(Oraterieand Concert), 
Business Manager W. B. HEA.ky, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W 





Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 
Sole agent, W. B. HEA.ey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 
(Baritone) 
(Concerts and Oratorio) 
Business Manager, W, B. HEALEY, 





Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, 
Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst) 


Concerts, At Homes, Etc.) 
Business Manager, W. B. Heacey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, 
Ruoenr Strett, W. 
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Special WMotices— Continued. 


dae CONCERTS, ST. JAMES‘SS HALL, under the 
direction of Mr. N. Vert. Conductor, Dr. Hans Richter —The SERIES 
of NINE EVENING CONCERTS will take place on the following MON DAY 
EVENINGS :—May 6, 13, 20, 27, June 3, 17, 24, July 1 and 8, commencing at 
8.30 each evening. Orchestra of one hundred performers. Leader, Mr. Ernest 
Schiever. The Richter Choir, directed by Mr. Theodor Frantzen, Programme 
and subscription tickets for the season, now ready. Sofa Stalls, £53 reserved 
area or balcony, £3 10s. ; single tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 5%. and 2s. 6d., of 
N. Vert ; the usual agents; and at St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 








ARASATE CONCERTS, St. James Hall, SATURDAY AFTER- 

NOONS, May 11, May 18, May 25, June 1, june 8, June 15, at 3 o’clock 

Full Orchestra Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. Sofa Stalls tos 6d., Area 

Stalls 5s., Balcony (unreserved) 3s., Area (unreserved) 2s., Admission Is, of N. 
Vert, the usual Agents, and at St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





TITHER CONCERT,—Herr CURT SCHULZ, Zitherist to 
H.R.H. The Princess of Wales, begs to announce a GRAND EVENING 
CONCERT, WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 15, at ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





ITHER CONCERT.~ LE PETIT ORCHESTRE DE SALON 

(Director, M. H. Poole). Court costume of the Georgian era. This refined 

and unique orchestre now includes Madame Schulz, with the Hungarian cymbalo, 

producing unrivalled effects. Zither Quartette, Zither and Piano, Zither with 

Orchestra, Xylophone with Orchestra, Philomele with Cymbalo accompaniments. 
Combinations seldom brought before the public 





ITHER CONCERT.~—Herr CURT SCHULZ introduces the 
4 PHILOMELE, acknowledged rivals of the violin, with half its difficulties. 


‘Herr Schulz’s relationship to the Philomele is what that of Dr. Joachim is to 
the violin.”—Vide Press. 





ITHER CONCERT. — HUNGARIAN CYMBALO sand 

XYLOPIIONE.—Re Cymbalo, the Press write: ‘* Madame Schulz charms 

her audience by the grace, pathos, and delicate execution with which she wields 
her fairy wands above her hundreds of magical strings. ’"—Vide Press, 





ITHER CONCERT VOCALISTS: Mrs. MARY DAVIES, Mr. 
F4 Branscombe, and Mr. Watkin Mills. Instrumentalists: Madame Curt 
Schulz, cymbalo and xolophone ; Herr Curt Schulz, zither and philomele. Con- 
ductors : Mr. M. H, Poole and Mr. A, Izard. Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d., Stalls, §s., 
Front Balcony and Area, 3s , Balcony, 2s., Admission, 1s. Tickets to be obtained 
of Alfred Hays, 26, Old Bond Street, and Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C., of 
Lacon and Ollier, 68, New Bond Street ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Herr 
Schulz, 43, Clifton Gardens, W., and at Basil Tree’s Office, St. James’s Hall. 





\WANTED A STRING BAND, consisting of efficient Conductor 
= a Six — FO rs THE SEASON, commencing June 15, at Walton-on- 

aze, Essex, Open air playing. Further particulars can be obtained by writing 
to'S., 6, Great Winchester Street, London. stiles 








A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
catia ene nee the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written , 
ledged by the whole civilised world to be oF the grentert cttoacy in teeny forms 
. of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent Sediclad Wenders.” aa 
anufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET; LONDON. 


N.B.—Advi : ‘ 
B.—Advice geatis at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 3, or by letter 








Knighthood ot the Legi 
i egion of UJonour, 1878. Knight Commander of Villa 
Virega, 1883. Gold Medals at the principal International Exhibitions, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 


ATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS RE 
STENE RETURNE , 
purchased at GREATLY REDUCED PRICKs. Seidl ate tea 


JOHN BRINSMEAD anp § >i 
Wichonz Stazt, Lonpon, W. — ee Manulacturers, 18, 20, 22, 








£10 10s. pt NOFORTES (High-class) for the Million, 
ae 10 10s, Fall compas, 7 octaves. Warranted. THE 
JNDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited) 
PIANOS Originators of the “Ten Guinea” Pianoforte, 
e 54, Great Marlborough Strect, W. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 4, 1889. 


*.* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be 
addressed to“ The Editor.” Rejected MSS. cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by stamped directea 
envelope. 

*,* Advertisements and business sommunications generally 

should be addressed to the Manager, while the Pro- 

prietor’s receipt will be the only recognised one for 
all payments. Advertising, Publishing, and Generar 

Offices: 138a, Strand, London, 





facts and Comments. 


It is with feelings akin to disgust that we once more recur 
to the subject, so often discussed in these columns, of American 
art-criticism. To the merely superficial thinker it might well 
seem that the flippant vulgarities which our cousins are so 
willing to accept, are scarcely fit objects for the indignation 
of those to whom art is not the least serious reality of life, 
And itis true that the inevitable progress of artis not to be 
stayed or turned by the isolated flippancies or the occasional 
vulgarities of those who must certainly be crushed, sooner or 
later, beneath the chariot-wheels ; but when “criticisms” of 
the kind to which we refer emanate from a journal which pre- 
tends to be representative of the American people, the matter 
assumes more serious proportions, That an eminent citizen 
of the United States, who has amassed a colossal fortune by 
his speculations in pork, should call the “ Venus” of Milo a 
“stone doll, is only contemptible ; but when we find a nation, 
occupying a position entirely unique in the world’s history, 
treating art in all its forms with a vulgarity still more emphatic, 
another adjective has to be found. How far the London 
cdition of the “ New York Herald” may be held representa- 
tive of the American nation, we do not precisely know ; but 
its art-criticism is so similar in tone to much written in the 
States, that their identification is not unfair. This enter- 
prising journal published early in the present week an account 
of the private view of the Exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. We herewith present our readers 
with a few of the choicest specimens of its critical wit and 
humour. It is but fair to premise that the writer states in 
setting out that he does not pose as an art critic, but simply 
proposes to criticise what he saw “ with no reference to shades, 
tones, half-tones, or other technicalities, but simply looking at 
things from the standpoint of common sense.” 


“In ‘The Daughter of Israel’ (41), by Walter Duncan, 
there is no means of telling where the sky begins and the land 
ends, the whole being a medley of purplish, yellowish, greenish 
tints, in the midst of which stand three of Israel’s daughters 
looking as foolish as possible. The same peculiarity is seen 
in ‘The Pass of Aberglaslyn’ (109), by H. Clarence Whaite, 
which looks like a rainbow in distress with colour streaked 
all over the place, without any bounding lines. In ‘ Bedd- 
gelert’ (247), the same artist has painted an indigo-blue sky 
resting on indigo-blue mountains. ‘A Beacon Fire on the 
Alps’ (139), by William Collingwood, suggests an underdone 
omelette wandering about on a starless night, among purple 
hills with green sky overhead. .... ‘The Serving Brother,’ 
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by W. J. Wainwright, illustrates what struck me as a gencral 
fault. The drawing is good, so is the composition, the colour- 
ing, and everything else—except the subject. Why take so 
much trouble over a coarse, ignorant, repulsive, and generally 
uninteresting old monk? Why not paint a monk whose face 
might help some one to be better and nobler in his life? In 
the same way (176), why paint a ridiculous horse with ridi- 
culous wings, held by a man in ridiculous attire, and then 
think that the ridiculous part of it can be removed by label- 
ling the monstrosity ‘ Pegasus.’ It makes no difference 
how well done the thing may be. It was not worth doing 
at all.” = 
Now for what is called “literary” criticism, there is, of 
course, much to be said. There is nothing essentially improper 
in the attempt to judge a picture or a piece of music by its 
resultant effect on the spectator or listener. A man has a 
tight to say to an artist, “I know nothing, and care nothing, 
for the means by which you gain your effect ; I only ask, are 
those means successful ? Does your picture impress me as you 
intend it sould?” Much of the best criticism has been of this 
sort— such as that written by Gautier and his brethren of the 
French Romantic school. But it is always open to the artist 
to reply,“ If my work does not impress you, it is because you 
do not understand my methods— we speak in different tongues.” 
And, therefore, we have a right to demand that those who 
offer us this literary or emotional criticism shall give evidence 
that they possess at least that emotional insight and sympathy 
which can alone compensate for the absence of technical 
knowledge and training. Of critical qualifications, this sym- 
pathy is often, indeed, preferable to mere technical knowledge, 
as is exemplified in the reception accorded by the world to 
Wagner's work, The pedants—those who would measure 
inspiration with a foot rule—see in him only a law-breaker, 
an iconoclast ; those, on the other hand, who say that results 
are the only true criteria of success, are content that his works 
do produce the effects aimed at by the artist. The pedants— 
or some of them—are entitled to respect, mingled with pity 
for their want of insight ; but for the blatant fools who have 
rcither insight nor knowledge, there can be but utter contempt. 


It would be untrue, however, to assert that this style 
of journalism is confined to America. It is spreading to 
l¢nglish newspapers, and, in some degree, is to be considered as 
a natural revolt against the circumambient methods to which 
we are too prone. It may be regarded as a debased form 
of that revolt against conventionality and unctuous evasive- 
ness which ever and anon breaks out; and, in so far, is 
not without good results jut it is apt to degenerate 
into merely boisterous f ivolity, miscalled “ smartness,” and 
it is with this that war must be wazed unceasingly. “The 
stand- point of common sense !”—where, we have to ask, is 
the common sense of such writing as this from which we 
have quoted? Where, too, is any evidence of the sincerity, 
the generosity, with which a critic should equip himself, evea 
though he have no other qualifications for his task? With 
what a light heart does he set out on the war-path! With 
what pride, as of some pinchbeck Coriolanus at a fair, does he 
return home with visionary spoils, saluted as with fanfares of 
rolled newspapers, crowned, not with the bays, but the foolscap. 
And on the shoutings of this puny crowd the face of Art looks 
not ; but gazes eternally, with the smile ef the conscious victor, 
towards the quickening dawn. 


Mr. Moritz Rosenthal, the young pianist of whom so much 
has been said—in Amcrica—of late months, is, with Joseffy, 


a pianist still better known, said to have been guilty of a piece 
of vulgarity not less unpleasant than that on which we have 


animadverted. At a recent concert, those two ingenious 
gentlemen are reported to have played the same piece, cach 
at a separate piano, with such singular accuracy that the duet 
sounded as a solo. Mr. Rosenthal is a pianist from whom 
much had been expected; and it is regrettable that at the 
outset of his career, he should descend to such charlatanry, 
But we may hope the report is not true, and that he did 
not so descend, If it were so, it were a grievous fault. 


“THE PIANO TAUGHT MODERATE,” 
is the inscription lately beheld by us over the door of a small 
house in the West End. The grammar is not that of Lindley 
Murray, or of any later authority ; and the ellipse is somewhat 
too violent for an accurate stylist. But, as it stands, ungram- 
matical and elliptical, above how many “ seminaries” and 
“academies” might it not be written ? 


A work which will have peculiar interest for musical students 
is the forthcoming monograph on the music of the Omaha 
Indians, which is in preparation by Miss Alice Fletcher, who 
has received assistance from Mr. Francis Le Flesche, of the 
Omaha tribe. The book will include transcripts of more than 
one hundred native songs, and will thus be invaluable as an 
addition to the scanty literat.u;- of foik-lore and music. 


The announcement that the management of “ Olympia” 
propose to hold an exhibition of pictures rejected by the 
k.A., opens up a vista of singular possibilities. | Why 
should not some bold impresario give a series—it would 
have to be an “infinite series,” to adopt a mathematical 
phrase—of compositions which have been rejected by all the 
publishers? At these might be performed the music-dramas 
of budding Wagners, the symphonies of unrecognised Beet- 
thovens, and generally all the major or minor cornpositions of 
the noble army of the Great Unappreciated. These would, it 
is probable, gladly support the project. Each would conduct 
his own work, though we confess we do not clearly see what 
sources would be drawn upon for the performers. “ Publicity 
is all we want,” say many of the Unappreciated. It is prob- 
ably, also, all they would get. 


Mr. Augustus Harris's prospectus for the forthcoming opera 
season is at length issued, and though its contents are more or 
less known it may not be uninteresting to recapitulate some of 
its leading features. The season will open with Bizet's “I 
Pescatori di Perli,’ which has already been heard in [.ondon 
under the title of “Leila.” Miss Ella Russell, M. Talazac (a 
tenor who is as far as England is concerned a debutant), and 
Signor F, D’Andrade, will play the leading parts. There is 
after all every probability that “ Die Meistersinger ” will be 
given, but not, we are glad to say, with Signor Ciampi as Beck- 
messer, M. Isnardon,a Belgian, having been selected. M. Jean 
de Reszke will be the Walther, M. Montariol-—another singer 
new to England—the David; M. Lassalle, Hans Sachs, and 
M. Winogradow (the Russian) the Kothner. Amongst the lady 
vocalists, Madame Schliger, who has a high reputation i 
Vienna, is likely to be heard with curiosity, and Mdlle. Van 
Zandt, Mdlle Elisa Lita, and Mdlle Jane de Vigne (the con 
tralto who met with such success in Mr. Harris’s provincia 
tour last winter) are also included amongst others more 
familiar. Mr. Barton McGuckin has not been heard here in 
Italian opera before, and M. Massimi,the tenor who, we — 
has been touring with Madame Albani in America, !s also 


new-comer, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF APPRECIATION. 


Artists do not mix enough with the Philistine and bourgeois world ; 
are therefore not acquainted with the mental atmosphere in which 
these often worthy folks pass their lives, and so, too often, teach above 
ibcir heads. The gulf between artists, with their select little public 
and the great public outside, is enormous, and very little is done to 
narrow it because of this misunderstanding. The artist often despises 
those whom he should educate, and these too often ridicule and fear 
those to whom they should look for guidance. This discordant state 
of things has been brought about by ignorance on both sides—on 
the part of the artist, by ignorance of the scientific reasons for art ap- 
preciation (the philosophy of pleasure, beauty and expression): on 
the part of the public by ignorance that higher pleasures accompany 
higher cultivation, and that the power of improving one’s taste is not 
only casily gained but is as mucha duty as that of improving one’s 
education, worldly prospects, and health. By far the larger proportion 
of our public holds that “de gustibus non disputandum ”—that whether 
one does or does not like a thing there is no more to be said, and that 
“taste” is born with one like the colour of one’s eyes or the number 
of one’s fingers. These persons, if unable to appreciate anything 
better than a comic song or piece of dance music, look upon those 
who care for higher things either as admiring what they are pleased 
to call scientific or artificial points of interest, or as humbugs who only 
pretend to admire what they don’t really understand. Or if such 
persons care for high-class works they will sneer at the humble indi- 
vidual who goes into raptures with the “* Heart bow’d down,” played as 
a cornet solo, or the “ Light of other days,” sweetly warbled on the 
euphonium, and call him an idiot, vote him a cad, and generally feel 
as if they would like to attend his funeral as soon as possible. This 
is perhaps more pardonable but quite as irrational as the former view. 
All these persons judge music in the same way: according to their 
own feelings. The difference lies entirely in the degree of cultivation 
to which those feelings have been subjected. The education of the 
taste is quite as important and difficult as that of the intellect ; for 
“taste” (that is, the appreciation of art) makes demands upon the 
senses, the intellect, the feelings, and the judgment, all of which are 
appealed to in a work of art. 

Jt is a most extraordinary thing that numbers of people do not ap- 
parently imagine that it is their duty to do anything to help towards 
their own comprehension of ar¢ works. Even close attention—which 
is the least requirement—is grudged ; and as to the reiterated hearing 
of things, that is altogether accidental or for purposes of pleasure ; 
they will go to hear a second time that which they have enjoyed and 
consequently understood the first time, but that which they failed to 
grasp the first time is just what they avoid for the future. , 

It by no means follows that taste—good taste—invariably accom- 
panies a high degree of sensibility to the pleasures of colour, form, 
sound or poetry. But on the other hand it is invariably accompanied 
éy such sensibility, without which it would have no real foundation, and 
would be mere dilettantism—scarcely even that. 

lherefore that we enjoy is no proof that we admire rightly ; it 
only proves that the object and subject are on the same level ; and 
that we do not enjoy may arise from deficiences in ourselves, or in 
the work under contemplation. If our want of enjoyment be accom- 
panicd by a sense of non-comprehension, of oéscurity, we may generally 
assume that the fault is with us. Ifno sense of obscurity be felt, 
if the work be comprehended but not liked, the fault will generally be 
that of the work. But even then we should carefully distinguish be- 
‘ween our dislike ofa class and our dislike of one example of a class, 
for we may dislike a whole class of works for varivus reasons not 
"cessarily cogent for all men, and it would be unfair to condemn a 
Single example because of our want of sympathy with the “ school.” 

; It may be said, generally, that the majority of people appreciate 
— much rather than too little, are too easy to please, rather than in- 
— to higher qualities ; and, gauging the merits of works by the 
oo — to this easily-stirred sensibility, they are repelled by 
a we - merits of which do not lie on the surface. Thousands 
but nies ie far as estimating the merits of a work of art at all— 
me — t = experience to a consciousness that they have derived 
ask then ohne eaaurable excitement from it, and never intend to 
rye we ves what kind of pleasure; of what degree; or how worthy 
will be of their admiration. The most obvious striking, simple 
and direct, and all ¢] | ide al "i h ' 
cither the = 1e appeals to one side alone of human nature, 
sine ensuous, the technical, or the emotional, are the sources of 
€ which supply the demos ; admiration for fours de force, with- 





out any other merit ; for prettiness without any fitness or truthfulness 
of expression ; for truthful or perhaps exaggerated expression without 
a scrap of formal or other beauty ; for imitative skill which amounts 
toa deception; for the introduction of rea’ properties in a work 
whose whole object is removed from the real; for beauty of 
colour ix dits utterly regardless of the effectof a whole; for all, 
in short, which misses that highest beauty which appeals to heart 
and brain and sense in about equal proportion and supplies the harmo- 
nizing influence which our natures so sorely need. So few people 
ever give a ¢hought to art beyond the enjoyment of it when it comes 
their way! So few know that it isa rational thing ruled by common 
sense justlike anything else. For the laws of art-appreciation, needed 
to distinguish good from bad, are of the simplest kind, such as can be 
taught to a quite plain person provided he be not a fool, and provided, 
above all, he be a right-minded honest man. If however his notions 
of morals, right, duty, &c., are of that twisted, warped, o1 inde ‘nite 
nature, so often seen in large cities, it will be found proportionately 
difficult to reason with such an one on art, since there is no founda 
tion to build on. Good art must be truthful, honest, healthy (i.e. 
not morbid or ove stded) and must give pleasure to the truthful, honest, 
and healthy, by appeals to their senses, their feelings, and their in- 
tellects in various proportions, according to the fi/ness of the occasion. 
Of the fitness their common sense must be the judge. 

The superficial, frivolous and morbid, the dealers in sham and pre- 
tentious artificiality, the mammon-worshippers of our great cities, 
whose summum bonum is the wealth that makes voluptuous sensuality 
possible ; the jays who strut in peacock’s feathers—these cannot be 
expected to uphold the best art, for they are not in sympathy with 
the eternal principles from which it flows; they are rot in toach with 
the ideas which gave it birth. 





MALE SOPRANI AND CONTRALTI IN LONDON. 
By Avexis CHITTY. 
(Continued from page 266.) 


Angelo Maria Monticelli (born at Milan about 1715) was the 
next “envirato” of importance who came to England. Both he and 
Caffarelli originally made their désués at Rome in female parts, female 
performers not being allowed in that city, and were both of pre- 
possessing appearance. He made his dédu/in England at the King’s 
Tneatre in a pasticcio “ Alessandro in Persia,” on October 31, 1741, 
and remained in this country until 1746. He sang in the first 
operas produced in this country of Pergolesi (“ Meraspe”); Gluck 
(“La Cada di Giganti” and “Artamene”), and Galuppi. In 
‘“‘Meraspe,” produced April 20, 1742, an air of his “‘l'remendi 
Oscuri Atroci” was long popular in this country as sung by him and 
Giulia Frasi. Gluck’s “Cada” enjoyed more popularity by reasoa 
of the dancing of Auretti and the “ Violetti,” afterwards Mrs. Gar- 
rick, than from any appreciation of the music. One air of Montt- 
celli’s therein, according to Burney, was very original in symphony 
and accompaniments, which a little disturbed the voice part in pre- 
ponderance, and Monticelli called it the “ Aria Tedesca.” In “ Ar 
tamene,” his air “ Rasserena il mesto ciglio” was nightly encored, 
the motivo was grateful to every ear, but it is too of en repeated ; 
being introduced seven times, which, there being a da capy, was 
multiplied to fourteen—(Burney). Some of his best successes were 


made in Galluppi’s operas—one air “Son Troppo Vezzose” in “ En- 
rico” (Jan. 5, 1746). He afterwards sang at Naples, Vienna, and 


Dresden, where he died in 1756. Burney says that “his voice was 
clear, sweet, and free from all defects of every kind. ‘Tu tus vocal 
excellence he was equally a good actor, so that nothing but the recol- 
lection of Farinelli and Senesino could have left anything to wish.” 

After his departure serious opera languished, his successor, Regi- 
nelli, a soprano, being turned fifty years of age, with a voice cracked 
from age, with the remains, however, of a fine singer. At length the 
Opera House was occupied with success by a company of comic 
singers, among whom appeared Gaetano Guadagni, a contralto, then, 
according to Burney, very young (born at Lodi or Vicenza in 1725), 
and a wild and careless singer. 

The only serious opera in which he sang, “ Alessandro in Pcrsia,” 
by Ciampi, was a failure, and played afterwards as a comic opera for 
a benefit. Handel, however, admired his voice, and selected him to 
sing the contralto parts in the “ Messiah,” “Samson,” and ‘’lheodora,” 
on its production in 1749, for which purpose he and Guilia Frasi re- 
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ceived instruction from Burney. It is stated by the latter that these 
two singers appeared as Lysander and Hermia in the “ Fairies,” an 
operatic adaptation of “The Midsummer Night's Dream,” played at 
Drury Lane February 3rd, 1755, and that Garrick, who took great 
pains with him, gave Guadagni instruction in acting. Geneste gives 
the names of the performers in these parts as Curioni and Signora 
Passerini, while Tate Wilkinson gives them as Giordani and Passerini. 
Burney should know best, seeing they were his pupils ; besides, the 
only person of the name of Curioni at the time was a female singer of 
-he second rank. Guadagni left England about this time, and was 
second man to Gizziello at the time of the earthquake at Lisbon in 
December, 1755. When Gizziello retired into the monastery, having 
a friendship for him, he persuaded Guadagni to accompany him, 
where he gave him complete instruction in singing. Afterwards 
Guadagni became one of the greatest singers of the time. He sang 
in Italy with great success in Gluck’s “ Telemachus,” and later was 
the original Orpheus in the same composer's opera on its production 
at Vienna in 1766, He returned to this country in 1769, to which 
we shall refer later. 

Between 1755 and 176y several good “evirati” appeared, though 
serious opera still languished. ‘There was one singer engaged as first 
man, I. Ivlisi, whom, according to Mr. Marshall in Grove’s Dictionary, 
was atenor. It was an unusual thing for a tenor to occupy the posi- 
tion of first man in those days, and Burney surely would have men- 
tioned the fact. This singer first appeared in December, 1760, not 
1705, as mentioned by Mr, Marshall in his short notice of this singer. 
He reappeared in 1765 for a season and sang in the pasticcios, then 
in vogue, but in the meantime another and greater sopranist had ap- 
peared, Giovanni Manzoli (according to Burney) or Manzuoli (accord- 
ing to Metastasio). This singer was born at Florence in 1720, and 
first appeared in a pasticcio, “ Ezio,” produced November, 1764. 
\ccording to Burney he possessed the most powerful and voluminous 
soprano since the time of Farinelli, and for a time opera acquired a 
degree of favour.“ He was a good actor, though unwieldy in person ; 
neither was he young; yet the sensations he excited seem to have 
been more irresistible and universal than I have ever been witness to in 
any theatre.” Besides playing in this pasticcio, wherein he made his 
greatest. success in an air by John Christian Bach, “ Non so donde 
viene,” Originally written for the tenor Raaf, he played in Arne3’ 
new opera “ Olimpiade,” composed expressly for him on Metastasio’s 
libretto, but this, Arnes’ only attempt in Italian opera, was a dismal 
failure. Manzuoli only remained a season, but while he was here, 
Mozart made his visit to London as a child, and received lessons from 
him in singing. Mozart met him again at Florence, and later he sang 
for him the principal part at Milan in his “Ascanio in Alba,” a theatrical 
serenade composed for the nuptials of the Archduke Frederick and 
the Duchess Maria Beatrice, of Este, December, 1771. He also gave 
instruction to Celeste Coltellini, the daughter of Mozart’s librettist, 
for his second opera, and the singer for whom he composed the music 
in ‘La Villanella Rapita.” 

Mlisi sueceeded him in England, in 1765, and in turn was suc- 
eceded by ‘Tommasso Guarducci. ‘This singer was born at Monte- 
fascone, 1720, and was a pupil of Bernacchi. He appeared here in 
1766, and first attracted attention in J. C. Bach’s “ Caractacus ” and 
Vento’s * Conquest of Mexico.” He was, according to Burney, “tall 
and awkward in figure, inanimate as an actor, and in countenance ill- 


favoured and morbid, . . . but was aman of great probity and worth 
in les private character, and one of the most correct singers I ever 
heard He was unfortunate in arriving so soon after Manzuoli, the 


Impressions of whose great voice had not been effaced by his imme- 
diate successor Elisi. He confessed to Burney, who visited him 
after. In his own country, that the gravity of the English taste 
had been of the greatest use to him in discarding all meretricious 
ornament. “ He sang in oratorios upon short notice, with very Ittle 
knowledge of our language, and still less in pronouncing it. For this 
he received 4,600 for twelve performances, the largest sum ever given 
till the the time of Miss Linley” (Burney). In 1769 Guadagni re 
turned to this country, and the principal operas in which he performed 


were “ Olimpiade,” a pasticcio, and Gluck’s “Orfeo.” Guadagni's 
return caused considerable excitement, though many people were dis 
voice, formerly a contralto, then extended to athin 

Orpheus, his attitudes, action, and impassioned and 


r ny of “Che faro,’ acquired him very great and just 
pplau \s an actor he was unrivalled, “and bis figure was un- 
commonly clegant and noble, his countenance replete with beauty, 
intelligence, and diznity, and his attitudes and gestures were so full 


of grace and propriety, that they would have been excellent studies 
for a statuary” (Burney). But during the season he had a quarrel 
with the manager concerning an imaginary front put upon his sister 
(a favourite light singer, married to the composer Alessandri) by 
Signora Zamparoni. Healso offended many of his supporters, (partly 
by his caprices, and partly on account of his notions of supporting the 
dignity and propriety of his dramatic character by not bowing acknow- 
ledgement when applauded, or destroying the theatrical illusion by 
returning to repeat an air, if encored at the termination of an interest. 
ing scene; s9 that later he never appeared without being hissed. He 
sang later at Verona, Munich, and Potsdam, where he received from 
Frederick II. the handsomest gold snuff-box, studded with brilliants, 
ever yet given by that monarch. Lord Mount Edgcumbe heard him, 
at Padua, sing a motett at Grand Mass in the Church of St. Antonio. 
He was then advanced in years, and sang again as contralto. As he 
entertained great partiality for England,and hearing thathis lordship was 
in the town, he insisted on entertaining him at his own house, “not 
with singing, which I should have liked better, but with exhibiting 
fantoccini on a little stage in which he took great delight.” He died 
in 1785, according to this writer, but according to Fétis, in 1797, 
pussessed of great wealth, which he spent liberally and charitably. 
Guadagni’s successor was Giusto Ferdinando Tenducei, who came 
to this country as a second singer in 1758. He made a success in 
English opera as Arbaces on the production of “ Artaxerxes” at 
Covent Garden, Feb. 2, 1762, and also in the provinces in the same 
opera. According to Mrs. Julian Marshall, he left this country in 
debt in 1776, but returned the following year and remained some 
time. He sang in * Orfeo” in 1785, also in the Handel Festivals of 
1784 and 1791. He died in Italy early in the present century. 
(To be continued.) 


WANDERINGS IN SEARCH OF THE AST. 
By ONE WHO STILL HOPES TO FIND IT, 





[Lxtracts from the Note-Books of a Musician.| 
Edited by EpGAR F. JACQUES. 
(Continued from page 271.) 





(6) Every work of art may fairly be estimated from two points of 
view: that in which it is regarded as one of the members of a long 
procession whose beginning and ending alike are lost in the dim- 
ness of the past and the future; and that in which it is compared 
with contemporary productions ; estimated by the standard of the 
time; and judged with the leniency or severity begotten of knowledge 
of the circumstances under which it was produced. 

The first system attempts to determine the new comer’s claim to 
a position in the ranks of that eternal army whose march “ goes on 
for ever ”—the second, only to decide what grade it shall occupy among 
the recruits. 

The first method draws its tests from the immutable laws of 
Nature ; the second from the dictates of fashion. 

The first compares the new comer with the productions which, 
like Alps, upraise their head unwhelmed by all the floods of Time, 
the second with all its contemporaries, little, medium, or big. 

And thus it follows that a work of art may be great in one 
sense, small and insignificant in another. ; 

It may, in a time of small productive power, by comparison, be 
ureat ; yet measured by the standard of posterity with reference to 
works of immortal fame it may stand but a pigmy, of distorted and 
diseased organisation. Or, it may, by a capricious and purblind 
generation, measuring all corn by its own bushel, be deemed an un- 
eventful product of no permanent value ; while by a succeeding age it 
may be viewed as a monument towering alone in imperishable 
grandeur above the level mud-lake ot mediocrity by which the pro- 
ductions of its epoch have surrounded it. ; 

And were it not for the danger accruing from mens W 


narrow and prejudiced minds the world would be the gainer by ~ 
The constant production 0 


arped, 


constant application of the highest test. ns ie 
ephemeral mediocrities serves but to obscure the vision and waste va . 
able time ; and theattention that should be devoted to the Eternal an 
Universal is frittered away upon the transient and the meretricious. 
But while men are as they are there is no help for it! Iti 
much rubbish should be tolerated for awhite-than that one wor 
beauty or worth should be lost to humanity. rs 
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(7,) The voice being used in two ways (@) as a musical instrument, 
and (4) as a vehicle for the utterance of human emotion, with or 
without speech, it is obvious that logically, the voice can only be used 
in the first capacity when the personality of its owner is not en évidence 
as a part of the artistic impression. 
be impersonal—the moment it becomes the utterance of emotions 
supposed to be feit by its owner, it forfeits its right to sing passages 
of symmetrical construction betraying the exercise of art, and only 
suited to lyrical, not dramatic expression. The use of rhyme is 
similarly ridiculous in a drama, though admirable in lyrical poetry. 
The Lyrical is an arres/ed drama. It is a focus of dramatic emotion 
in which one sentiment is sufficiently dominant to absorb all sur- 
rounding ones into itself, as fuel to exhibit more brightly its own light. 

The Lyrical, too, may be an embryo drama, 7e., it may depict 
the emotion which is the spring of action, and the drama may result 
from this. Concentration, and absence of action, are in either case 
the typical characteristics. There is not, however, a hard and fast 
line separating these two, lyric and dramatic; they run into each other, 
and hence give birth to much that a superficial eye regards as incon- 
sistent. It is for instance quite possible to imagine action so impreg- 
nated and intimately caused by a prevailing powerful emotion that its 
dramatic expression is constantly in need of bursting into the lyrical, 
while the latter cannot obtain entire fulness of expression because of 
the disturbing and disintegrating influence of the sequence of action- 
moments. In spoken drama the soliloquy and _ the dialogue offer 
similar contrasts and similarly in the course of dialogue a long-dwelt-on 
image or feeling may momentarily arrest the dialogue’s course. 

But although this is undoubtedly so, the two styles in anything 
like their individual purity are quite distinct and easily distinguished. 
For the Dramatic proper (as uttered mzsical/y), is an attempt to follow 
closely the constant changes of the action and the moods suggested 
by the speech, which it does its best to heighten by exaggerating the 
natural inflections of the speaker ; whilst the Lyric proper (a sustained 
and emotionally fully-charged melody) is much more than this. It 
is an embodiment of that which words are no longer able to convey, 
or rather of that of which they, by their inevitable suggestion of con- 
crete images, impede the free expression—viz., the arrested and sus 
tained emotion. This, when arrived at a certain intensity, would soar 
above the phenomenal world into the regions tenanted by feeling 
alone. An inspired melody admirably meets this requirement ; but 
when this is confided to the voice, who has not felt the uselessness of 
the accompanying words—and especially when the drama is before us? 
To be consistent, the voice should in such cases cease to articulate 
words and become a musical instrument pure and simple, producing 
absirvact music only. Yet this would, as we all feel, be,.2 a drama, an 
absurdity, because it would obliterate the personality of the character 
—and then what would become of the drama? Is it not obvious 
that the remedy here is to confide to instruments the abstract melody 
in question, and to leave to the voice less ecstatic utterances? And 
this is favoured by the following important consideration. Not 
all expressive music derives its effect from its vivid delineation of 
human emotion as expressed by vocal means, for numbers of instru- 
mental passages of unmistakeable and powerful expressivenes are such 
as could never be sung. It is evident that musical expression is not 
by any means solely traceable to truthful imitation, or even to highly 
idealised imitation, of human emotional utterance, but resides also 
largely in passages and figures which originate in instrumental music. 
In other words, melodic shapes have an expressive meaning of their 
own apart from their similarity to human emotional utterance. Yet 
they convey to the hearer the expression of a mood or feeling ; and 
though this be often vague in the sense that he might find jt difficult 
to describe the feeling in words, the appeal is none the less direct or 
well comprehended while the music continues (on a musically- 
inclined listener, déen entendu), so that there must, apparently, be some 
subtle affinity between such expressive shapes and our emotional 
inner life, Were there none, should we comprehend them? 

(8.) One of the chief difficulties in connection with words for music 
lies here. There are two kinds of settings of words: (1) In which 
the general sentiment only is seized by the musician, and embodied 
‘na melody of lyrical type ; and (2) In which the words are set in a 
rape rn way, z.¢., the music seeks to idealise a correct enuncia- 
a of the words. Now obviously the latter mode offers least difti- 
‘uty to the “ poet.” Concerned solely with the power or beauty of 
concrete suggestions of these he has not to concern himself with the 
ee of his words with the general sentiment. ‘This absolves 

im from the search for Unity, which is always difficult, and, more- 


The mo.nent the voice ceases to ° 





over, approaching more nearly to actual life experience, is therefore 


fitted especially for the dramatic styie. In the lyric style the poet is 
bound to seek for concrete images which are all through in harmony 
with the prevailing sentiment. If he do not, the musical setting will 
suifer. For if the composer adhere to this prevailing sentiment, the 
utterance by the singer of certain sentences, images, &c., will appear 
ridiculous and unnatural—totally out of place; and if he do not, 
but attempt to be faithful to the details, then will the unity of his 
melody suffer, and the lyric element, the prevailing sentiment, be wanting. 

It would seem that the lyrical form of melody is rarely suitable 
for the voice, if Truth be aimed at. Yet its beauty as a melodic 
instrument is such that it cannot be forgone. It therefore behoves 
every musician and every poet to ascertain clearly the circumstances 
which ca// for lyrical settings, and which enable them to be indulged 
in without artificiality. 

The first great distinction (obviously) is that between a song as 
such, and a song which is part of a larger work. ‘The former being 
complete in itself must be more concentrated, more self-contained 
than one which preceding, and being preceded éy, other music in the 
progressive delineation ofan action or poetic design, may be regarded 
as but a stage in the development of these. The elements of con- 
trast are in the latter case provided for outside the song itself, by the 
difference between its own style, and those before and after it. 
Hence, 7x ¢his sense, such a song is more capable than the other of 
unity. But the fact that in such works (oratorios, cantatas, Xc., 
operas, and so on) the dramatic form is always suggested, even when 
not actually present, by the progressive development, and _ the 
characters which the singers are supposed to represent, tends to pro- 
duce a feeling of artificiality, unless the form adopted be that seen in 
such works as the ‘Messiah,’ for instance, in which the soloists are 
merely mouthpieces for the composer’s utterance, and in which the 
outward events of an action are merely used as a basis on which to 
found contemplative pieces, which represent chiefly the composer's 
emotional attitude towards them. 

(9) Would it not be better to confine the word ‘Form’ (in music) to 
the study of those relations, the laws governing which are derived 
solely (or at any rate chiefly) from the plastic instinct in man—that 
sense or faculty by which the symmetrical proportions of things are 
able to give pleasure, and awaken that feeling of perfect harmony 
which, suggesting repose, refreshes minds jarred with the eternal 
turmoil of our incoherent life ? 

But of all music which, from initial thematic germs, goes on to 
develope in obedience to a poetic intention (one, that is, which has an 
existence apart from musical phenomena, apart even from sound alto- 
gether ; and derived either (1) from the stages of an actual series of 
events ; or (2) from the stages of an artist’s inner life as cognized 
emotionally) the resulting umty or coherence should not be spoken 
ofasa “form.” For the laws of ‘ Form’ are not sufficient to explain 
it logically. To explain such works by allusions to ‘contrast,’ 
balance of parts, ‘ avoidance of monotony,’ Xc., is all as much beside 
the mark as would be the attempt to explain the coherence of prose 
by a reference to the laws of verse. Yet in prose exactly the same 
elements are used as in verse ; their arrangement is ruled by different 
considerations, that is all. 

Form is chiefly valuable psychologically, as a means towards, and 
an evidence of, unity. It is this perception of unity amidst differ- 
ences otherwise bewildering which causes pleasure, and enables us to 
comprehend a purpose or design, 

We seek always for a clue in everything; our minds insensibly 
attempt to ‘group’ all that we hear and see. And the instant we 
have done so, we seek satisfaction from the variety which (ow that 
we have the unity) no longer bewilders or confuses. The higher the 
mind the more will its power be of grouping, and of discovering the 
plan, design, or purpose underlying and cementing large masses of 
different shapes or long series of varied purport. ‘The satisfaction of 
constant change for mere variety’s sake belongs obviously to the least 
developed minds, which having grasped the unity of a small group of 
different members, require to break off and begin again with a suc- 
ceeding and equally small series. Now, it is obvious that all music 
whose thematic material owes its origin to a plastic inspiration, that 
is to Say, an inspiration unconnected with definite feelings or ideas 
(not necessarily ‘ definite’ as images but definite as recognizable, unmis- 
takeable) but emanating from the action of the melodic gift alone 
is better cast in the forms which do owe their rasson d’étre to the laws 
of contrast, symmetry, &c. 

(To be continued). 
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THE LEEDS FESTIVAL. 


The following programme for the coming festival was agreed to at 
the last meeting of the general committee, and exhibits a praiseworthy 
catholicity of taste on the part of those responsible. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Dramatic Legend se “* Faust ” one oP .. Berlioz. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Cantata is “ The Sword of Argantyr” she k. Corder. 
(Written for the Festival. ) 

Third act of “ Tannhauser ” a ove one ove ... Wagner. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 

Cantata ... e © God’s time is the best ” ees a Bach. 

Mass in FE flat ; ie a sak Schubert. 

Cantata ... = ... ‘*Acis and Galatea”’ .., aa ... Handel. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Short Cantata ... ‘The Sacrifice of Freia” Pre Dr, Creser. 
(Written for the Festival.) 

Symphony ... ©The Consecration of Sound” — ,,, 1. ‘Spohr. 

Ma Init als es = 

Violin Concerto rr a = ..» Mendelssohn. 

Prize Songs (tenor) ...* Die Meistersinger ” apa ... Wagner, 

Overture =“ - ** Le Nozze di Figaro” xe ... Morzart. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 
Ode (Words by Pope) via ie i: ‘ Hubert Parry. 
(Written for the Festival.) 


Violin Solo ... ae - awe bi ‘ie ci cis 
Choral Symphony (No. 9) ... os se me se Beethoven. 
FripAY EVENING. 

Short New Work... a a oe is _ ... Sullivan. 

Song (Soprano) . se vee ve eee eee 
Overture ba isi ‘Der Freischiitz” ... eae ... Weber. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ‘ sa5 oes .. Mendelssohn. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 
kKequiem os ie is bss as ie sis -- Brahms. 
Symphony Cantata ...“* Hymn of Praise” (‘‘ Lobgesang” ) Mendelssohn. 

SATURDAY EVENING. 

Cantata sits .. © The Golden Legend” a ... Sullivan, 
(Written for the Leeds Festival of 1886.) 


** Mirella ” ... Gounod. 


Overture 





DEATH OF MR. CARL ROSA. 


It is with a sincere regret, in: which all lovers of 
English music will share, that we announce the death of 
Mr. Cart Rosa, which took place in Paris on the morning 
of ‘Tuesday last. A cold, contracted during the journey 
from London to the French capital, induced a severe attack 
of peritonitis, under which he succumbed. As we propose 
to present our readers with a portrait and biography of the 
deceased gentleman next week, it seems unnecessary to do 
more at the moment than record our sense of the great loss 
occasioned to the cause of English art by his untimely death, 
for it was to the promotion of this cause that Mr. Rosa had 
devoted his latter years with a courage and loyalty which 
had won him the just esteem of all. 











Marriage. 


()* the 2istinst. at Marylebone Church, Mr. J. WH. HAWKRIDGE, for many 
\ rs of the late firm of Me rs, Addison, Hollies & Lucas. also of others, 
to ELLen, the third daughter of the late Georce TLaiGu, Esq., Aberdeen Place, 


Maida ITlill, also of Halifax, Yorkshire. 


Publishers’ Announcements, 
NOW READY, DEMY 68vo., 8s. 


HALYA-CENTURY of MUSIC in ENGLAND: 1837—1887. 
By F. Ttorrrer, Author of “ Richard Wagner and the Music of the Future.” 
Demy Svo., d>. 

: From “Tue Times.” 
**This posthumous work will be read with a feeling of melancholy interest 


not only by a large circle of personal friends, but by many outside that circle who 
recognized and appreciated what may be called in some respects, the unique 
position cecupied in contemporary musical literature by the lamented writer.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limiven, Henrietta Street, WLC, 


Publishers’ Announcements— Continued. 
NOW READY PRICE 55. aid 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN SOUND— 
A treatise in two sections, by Henry Wylde, Mus. Doc., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Gresham Professor. 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester ; and 11, Paternoster Build- 
ings, London. 











POPULAR PART SONGS FOR SATB 
By W. W. PEARSON. 


Tis Morn! — a ca iss 3d. ; Swect to live (30th thou.) ... 2d 
Sweet Spring (Madrigal) is 3d. | Welcome, young Spring ae i 
The River ae ne re 3d. | The Anglers (10th thou) ses 2d. 
Over the mountain side ae 3d. | The Dream of Home ... ane 2d. 
Soul of living music... ee 3d. | Summer and Winter ... oes 2d. 


Departed Joys ... een vy 
There’s beauty in thedeep ... 14d 
Soldier, rest ! roe 


The Jager Chorus a see 3d. 
The Stormy Petrel eee 3d. 
The Coral Grove oe ee 3d. . é 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu eee 3d. | Woods in Winter ae ae Id 
The Oyster Dredgers ... ee 2d. | Autumn... ree eee es 1d 


London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, Berners Street, W. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 


os 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upen which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other suc. 


cessful Vocalists. Bcd ; 
Fu Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & CO, (late ‘Juttien), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his ) 
residence, 27, Harley Street, 


THE VOICE. 


A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in 
the Production of Voice, will be found in 


‘ ELOCUTION, VOICE, & GESTURE.” 


By RUPERT GARRY (Editor of & Garry’S EocuTionistT”). 
Remedies for the Cure of Iloarseness, Sore Throat, etc. 
7TH THOUSAND. Post FREE, Is, 24d. 
London: Bemrose, 23, Old Bailey, E.C. ; and of the Author, at his residence, 49, 
Torrington Square, W.C. 


IN SIX GRADES, 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE 
OusELEY, Bart., M,A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. . 


THE MUSICIAN: 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 


By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 

CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WEI L-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusicAL ForM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Times—‘‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to 
meet a pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about 
a quarter of the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the 
rest, it is manifest we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and 
The intrinsic excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as 








students. 
soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.— ‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road ‘is in 
every way the pleasantes: that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student. 

Academy.—‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant lan- 
guage. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” : 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers. 

Monthly Musical Record.-——“ No more valuable. work of the kind exists.” 

W, SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO,, PATERNOSTER SQUARE} 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 





TO COMPOSERS,— RIDGEWAY and CO., Music Publishers 

10, Argy!l Street, W. undertake the REVISING, PRINTING, and 
PUBLISHIWG of Musical Works upon exceptionally low terms. The finest 
werk in the trade. Estimates upon receipt of MSS. IMpor’ ANT. —-Com posers 
Works included in Catalogue and introduced without extra charge. 
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EDVARD GRIEG. 


The new series of portraits of musical celebrities with which readers 
of the “ MusicaL WorLD” will be presented may very fitly be initiated 
with the life of that composer whose popularity is one of the most 
striking phenomena of recent musical history—Edvard Grieg. It 
would be easy, on such an occasion, to dilate upon the well-worn, but 
but by not means out-worn, subject of nationality in Art, or to discuss 
the permanent value of Herr Grieg’s compositions. Such, however, 
is not our intention. The questions thus suggested are all too large 
to be adequately handled within the narrow limits of a biographical 
sketch, although it must be confessed that of personal history there 
is but little to relate. Herr Grieg was born in 1843, at Bergen, of 
which town his father was a well-known and respected citizen. His 
earliest musical education was received from his mother, herself an 
excellent musician. At the age of fifteen he was sent, by the advice 
of Ole Bull, who had observed his remarkable talents, to study at 
Leipsic, where he stayed for four years, delighting chiefly in the 
“ sweet society” of Schumann, Chopin and Mendelssohn. Had this 
companionship lasted longer it might possibly have been with ill 
effect upon a temperament so unique; the illness which, in 1862, 
compelled him to leave Leipsic must, therefore, be regarded as ulti- 
mately fortunate, inasmuch as his individuality was thus freed 
from influences which could hardly have failed to modify 
his nature in a direction contrary to that plainly desirable 
in one whose office in the Economy of Art was to record 
and dignify all that was best in the popular art of his own land. 
After a short time spent in study with Gade, at Copenhagen, 
he returned to Norway, where he has since resided, teaching and 
composing, and exercising by his individuality, as artist and man, an 
influence, on contemporary art, of the purest kind. Of the successes 
which have fallen to his lot in England, it would be superfluous to 
speak, 





FIFTY YEARS’ OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


Half a century of Music in England, 1837 —-1887. Essays towards a history, by 
Francis Hueffer (Chapman and Hall.) ° 


This volume only partially fulfils the promise of its title. It is 
divided into five chapters, the first of which is an excellent general 
summary of the progress of music during Her Majesty’s reign, its suc- 
cessors being respectively devoted to the visits to this country of 
Wagner, Liszt, and Berlioz, and to a brief summary of the resu!ts of 
their teaching upon present musical practices. So that regarded even 
as a history of foreign influences the book is incomplete, inasmuch as 
that of Mendelssohn is scarcely touched upon, though as every one 
knows, it contributed more than any other to check the growth in 
England of a national musical style. 

The volume, however, is avowedly but a fragment, the first instal- 
ment of a work which should have dealt “with English music during 
the last fifty years, and more especially with our contemporary school 
of composers,” an announcement which leaves room for nothing but 
regret that the author was not spared to finish this and many another 
useful task. With regard to the method employed, it is sufficiently 
logical, as the following from the preface will show :— 

“A chronological arrangement of the vast material at hand, an 
account of musical events from day to day and from season to season, 
might have produced a very learned, but would, to a certainty, have 
ptoduced a very dull work, useful, perhaps, to the historian and critic, 
but religiously shunned by the general public. I have, -therefore, 
preferred to group dates and facts round certain men of light and 
leading, and I shall be glad to think that the care and trouble with 
which these dates and facts have been collected and verified from 
Contemporary sources, may not be noticed by the ordinary reader at 
all. Asa matter of courtesy, I have given the fas to the great foreign 
masters who have visited our shores during the period under notice. 
How they have fared amongst us, what they have done and left un- 
done, how they have permanently influenced the current of English 
Music, all this, for the first time” (the italics are ours), “will be discussed 
in the following pages, with such care and minuteness of research as 
‘ave not, to my knowledge, been previously bestowed upon so 
interesting a subject. Apart from courtesy, it must be owned that 
ne — portion of musical work in England during the last half 
. rey has been done by foreigners. The premature death of Purcell, 
nd the advent of Handel, were equally conducive to crushing the 






















































singularly rich development of early English music, and in ushering 
in a long line of illustrious foreigners, from Handel, and Gluck, and 
Haydn, to Weber, Rossini, and Mendelssohn. ‘To these the English 
nation pinned their faith, withdrawing that faith from native com- 
posers who, in consequence, no longer believed in themselves. . . . 
Within the last ten years a change has for the better come over English 
music, reviving the confidence at once of the worker, and those for 
whom the work is intended.” 

“ The improved status of music,” says Dr. Hueffer, ‘is inno small 
measure due to the enlightened encouragement of art and artists by 
the reigning sovereign. . Our present Queen has, from the 
first, acted upon the wise principle of encouraging the art quite inde- 
pendently of the narrow prejudices of nationality. . . . . Inher 
public encouragement of the art, the Queen has essentially followed 
that principle of a constitutional sovereign, which says, ‘Ze roi ne 
gouverne pas.’ She has governed neither concert-room nor theatre, 
and apart from the expenses of the private band, ably directed by 
Mr. Cusins, the Royal Exchequer has not been drawn upon for any 
of those contributions which Continental Kings and Kdisers bestow 
upon their Court theatres. In judging of this fact we should re- 
member, however, that this is the country of self-help, in which art 
has to take its chance along with other unprotected industries.” 

In connection with these remarks several interesting extracts from 
Mendelssohn’s letters are given describing his impressions of Her 
Majesty. Dr. Hueffer concludes his resumé of the state of musical 
affairs in 1837 thus:—“ In the way of journalism, music was _repre- 
presented, apart from the criticisms which appeared cursorily in the 
daily papers and in the ‘Athenzeum,’ by one organ of its own, ‘ The 
Musical World,’ founded in 1836.” 

We may not follow Dr. Hueffer in his account and cordial recog- 
nition of the progress of music from that time to this; but those who 
have so often spoken cf him as wanting in sympathy with English 
music would do well to read this portion of the book before repeating 
the unwarranted accusation. 

From the next chapter, “ Wagner in England,” the following will 
be read with interest :-— 

“In spite of the evil reception he (Wagner) had met with in this 
country, he never lost his faith in the musical susceptibility of the 
English nation, closely allied as it was to his own, and any sign of 
sympathy that came to him from this country he always welcomed with 
special warmth. . . . It isa curious fact that Wagner’s music, essen- 
tiatly and intensely dramatic as it is, has fared among us a great deal 
better in the concert-room than it has on the stage..... The 
Albert Hall concerts were the germ from which the Richter concerts 
sprang up, for it was at the Albert Hall that the public were impressed 
with the singular force and delicacy and mental grasp which Hans 
Richter brought to the interpretation of Wagner’s works. . . . Wagner 
made the orchestra nervous, and the musicians greatly preferred Hans 
Richter to him, showing that preference with a demonstrativeness 
waich was probably not very agreeable to the most modest of men and 
greatest of conductors. ... English audiences applauded Richter as they 
never applauded aconductor before ; indeed they hero-worshipped him 
as only prima donnas, or fiddlers, or pianists are usually worshipped.” 
The characteristic touch of the “vanished hand” will be recognised 
in the concluding lines of the last sentence, and in this: “ When Mr. 
Franke—an impresario who, unlike the majority of his race, was a 
musical enthusiast, and ended in the Bankruptcy Court accordingly— 
started the Richter concerts, musical and fashionable London flocked 
to them, and his success would have been as permanent as it was 
brilliant had he not acted upon a very natural and logical train of 
reasoning. If these people—he may have said to himself—like 
Wagner’s mausic apart from its stage surroundings, how will they not 
appreciate him when they see his work set forth with all the potency 
of action and scenery? In consequence he started . . . a Wagner 
Opera Season at Drury Lane in 1882, and the result was disastrous, 
though not so disastrous as later on at Covent Garden. .... In 
following the aforesaid train of thought, poor Mr. Franke overlooked 
two important facts. The one is that the English people like serious 
music and like the stage, but they do not care for serious music on 
the stage. ‘Tais is a confession which the present writer makes with 
peculiar reluctance, but which one can scarcely help making.” One 
is happy to find that the evidence adduced by Dr. Hueffer in support 
of this assertion is by no means convincing, for he admits the “ gen- 
eral popularity” of “ Lohengrin.” Considering that in 1875 that 
beautiful work was howled at by those who constituted themselves 
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champions of the worthiest traditions of our art, Dr. Hueffer need not 
have despaired of the ultimate acceptance of the “ Walkiire,” 
“Tristan,” or the “ Meistersinger.” | For our own part we have no 
more doubt on the subject than we have of the advent of ‘the 
ycar 2,000. 

he following remarks will delight or sting according to circum- 
stances. Wagner's “‘ whole life was a continual struggle for the high 
things in art as opposed to the lucrative pursuits of modern vulgar- 
ism and commercialism. He had an artist’s love for the luxuries 
and amenities of life; but rather than write such things as set the 


’ 


modern fleshpots boiling, he would have starved. .... There 
are no doubt such high-minded men amongst us; but can it be con- 
scicntiously said that the majority of English, or, for that matter, of 


Italian or German musicians are, in this sense, truly Wagnerian ?” 
Upon which we may remark that to be “ truly Wagnerian” in this 
sense it is necessary to be almost “Wagnerian” in another: that of 
capacity to achieve as well as to aim at, higher things. 

It is too often, in the case of inferior works, assumed that they 
have been purposely written down to a low level; but, whilst fully 
recognising the truth of Dr. Hueffer’s assertion that ‘even composers of 
note and of talent do not disdain to pour forth ‘royalty’ ballads 
and oratorios and cantatas that have been written with an obvious 
view toa rule over the country, as the phrase runs,” we are strongly 
of opinion that, in the majority of cases, the composers of such works 
are quite incapable of anything better, and would, indeed, never have 
become composers at all but for the existence of a market for wares of 
the kind in question, 

In the chapter “ Liszt in England,” will be found these words :— 
“ Everyone who noticed the reception granted to Liszt on his visit to 
this country, in 1886, must have been struck by the cordial— one 
night say personal—form which that reception took. Such ovations 
had never been offered to an artist in England before, not at least 
since the days of Paganini. . The intelligent foreigner who, 
from these ovations and demonstrations, might have argued that 
I-ngland was the very centre and focus of a Liszt cult, would have 
been as signally wrong as that accomplished person frequently is. As 
a matter of fact, our admiration of his music is skin-deep. For a 
number of years not a note of Liszt’s music would have been heard 
in London but for the devotion and self-sacrifice of his pupil, the late 
Walter Bache, whose annual concerts were carried on at a great 
pecuniary loss. . . That the multitude, even the musical multi- 
tude, know little and care less about the real essence of his music, 
cannot be denied by any impartial observer. . Is it that English 
people, with their sound common sense, have seen through the 
vapidity and flimsiness of Liszt’s pretensions to high aim and an equally 
great power of execution in art? Oris it that the same matter- 
of-fact way of looking at things prevents them from realising the 
subtle essence, the sublimated poetry of Liszt’s imaginings? ‘These 
are questions which it is almost impossible to decide definitely for 
the present.” 

( Zo be continued.) 


AN UNPUBLISHED SONATA BY SPOHR. 

As has been already announced, Mdlles Marianne and Clara 
Eissler will perform, at their concert on May 8th, a Sonata for Violin 
and Harp, by Spohr, which has never yet been published nor heard 
in England. ‘The manuscript was recently presented to the accom- 
plished sisters by the composer's niece, and was played by them, we 
believe, at Berlin and Bayreuth, during a short tour made in Germany 
during the past winter. With these exceptions, it seems the Sonata 
has never been heard in public, and great interest will therefore 
attach to its performance on the occasion. Upon the permanent 
rank to be assumed by the work, as compared with Spohr’s other 
compositions, it would, of course, be premature to speak. But, by 
the courtesy of Mdlle. Eissler, we are enabled to give a few particulars 
of the Sonata. 

It commences with an Adagio, of eighteen bars, in C minor, lead- 
ing to a pause on the dominant. It is floridly melodious, and 
extremely suggestive of a Weberian slow movement. ‘The leading 
theme of the Allegro Vivace, is an ascent on the notes of the 
common chord, similar, indeed, in form to a passage in Beethoven’s 
first Sonata for the pianoforte. ‘The general tendency, as far as can 
be judged from the violin part, is dramatic, though there are alterna- 
ting subjects of a graceful, albeit somewhat conventional character. 


The second movement is exceedingly peculiar in form. It opens with 
a few bars in E flat, of a charming barcarolle-like character. To this 
succeeds a Rondo in C, the intention of which at present—always 
premising that we have as yet not Aeard the work—is not very clear, 
Its general style is almost bucolic or pastoral, but episodes of a much 
more impassioned though florid kind are introduced. The “ barco- 
rolle” then recurs, and the theme of the Rondo, with a brief Coda, 
ends the work. As the Sonata is not mentioned in any of the ordi- 
nary catalogues, its novelty, intrinsic as well as extrinsic, should 
secure for it an attentive hearing. 








MR. L. N. PARKER ON WAGNER. 


On Saturday evening Mr. Louis N. Parker, Director of the Music 
at Sherborne School, delivered in the Lecture Hall of the Y.M.C.A., 
Aldersgate Street, under the auspices of the Association of Tonic- 
Sol-fa Choirs, an extremely interesting lecture on Wagner’s life and 
work. After a few introductory remarks from Mr. E. F, Jacques, 
who was in the chair, the lecturer said that the first thing he wished 
to impress on his audience was that he was there in no militant sense, 
there being enough party-warfare in politics without its importation 
into the beautiful art which they all loved ; he was only there to “ de- 
liver the round, unvarnish’d tale” of Wagner’s life and art-work. Mr, 
Parker then sketched, in graphic detail, the leading incidents of Wag- 
ner’s career, which, though probably familiar enough to many of the 
audience, were so freshly treated and enlivened with such interesting 
commentary and sparkling epigram by the lecturer as to firmly rivet 
the attertion of all his hearers. He then proceeded to explain briefly, 
but withadmirable lucidity, the nature of the reforms,which, initiated by 
Gluck, had been reserved for the giant genius of Richard Wagner to 
carry out to perhaps their fullest extent. The first and most im- 
portant of these was the necessity of a really poetic subject as the 
basis of a libretto, and in this connection Mr. Parker gavehis audience 
a very amusing, though perhaps unnecessarily severe, sketch of the 
plot of ‘Robert le Diable,” as a typical example of the ridiculous 
mixture of history and fable which the Parisian public—at that time 
the most important, musically speaking, in Europe—had preferred to 
the beautiful legend of “Tannhaiiser.” He then told them that 
while almost wholly in “ Rienzi” and to a large extent in ‘Der Flie- 
gende Holliinder” and “'Tannhaiiser,” Wagner had adhered to the 
conventional forms of Italian opera, in “ Lohengrin” and subsequent 
works, he had wholly discarded them ; not because, as some had 
said, he was an iconoclast who destroyed what he was unable to use, 
but because he had found them wholly incompatible with that per- 
fect union of poetry and music, in which each was the exponent of 
the other, and each of equalimportance. Mr. Parker concluded an 
altogether admirable lecture with a vivid and picturesque description 
of the theatre at Bayreuth, and spoke with touching eloquence of the 
chastening effect on the hearers of a performance of “ Parsifal.” 

Mr. Praeger, whose life-long association with Wagner entitle him 
to speak with singular authority, said there was one matter on which 
the lecturer had not touched, but which deserved recognition, and 
that was the devotion to her husband of Wagner's first wife, Mina 
Planer. Wagner himself always spoke of her with the utmost affection 
and respect, and though she was unable to appreciate his great genius, 
he had always resented any disparaging allusions to the fact. 

Vocal illustrations were given by Miss Marianne Rea and Mr. B. 
H. Grove. These consisted of “ Elizabeth’s Prayer” and Wolfram’s 
“Star Song,” from “'Tannhaiiser ;” ‘‘Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin;” 
and “ Wahn! Wahn!” from the “ Meistersinger ;” they were sung 
with that appreciation of the master’s intentions which only high 
intelligence and artistic sympathy can give, and were received, as 
was also the lecture, with the greatest enthusiasm. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


‘The annual dinner of Trinity College took place last evening at 
the Holborn Restaurant, the Earl of Aberdeen presiding. Among 
the company present were Mr. David Nasmith, Q.C., the Rev. Robt. 
Gwynne, B.A., the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt (Warden), Professor J. 
Higgs, Mus. B. Mr. C. W. Pearce, Mus. 1)., Professor Bradbury 
Turner. Mus. B., Professor E. H. Turpin, and Mr. Shelley Fisher 
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E.R.A.S. The loyal toasts having been duly honoured, the president, 
gave the toast of the evening, ‘‘ Prosperity to the college,” coupling 
with it the name of the warden, the Rev. G. H. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. 
D. Such a toast, he remarked, did not want in material for a speech, 
for he might deem himself at liberty to deal with the whole subject of 
music; but he intended to abstain from all such temptation. He 
congratulated all the friends of the college that they had at their head 
a gentleman who was most assiduous in his endeavours in promoting 
its welfare. It was with great pleasure he coupled the name of the 
warden of the college with the toast—The Rev. H. G. B. Hunt, in 
reply, spoke of the progress of the college, and of its influence in the 
Colonies, with which active communication was kept up.—Other 
toasts followed, and the rendering of a charming selection of music 
added much to the enjoyment of the evening. 





Concerts. 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


The above Society gave its last concert of the season at St. 
James’s Hall on the 2gth inst. The programme included Beethoven's 
Overture “ Leonore” No 2, the clock symphony of Haydn, Bizet’s 
Suite I’Arlésienne, Mackenzie’s orchestral arrangement of his 
Benedictus for violin, and an interesting novelty in the shape of a 
concerto for violoncello and orchestra by Saint-Saéns, admirably 
played by Mr. W. C. Hann. The work itself seemed to us on a first 
hearing singularly dry and uninteresting, though further acquaintance 
may possibly reveal good qualities, which, if they exist, M. Saint 
Saéns has contrived to conceal with considerable dexterity. The 
orchestra under the able conductorship of Mr. George Kitchin, 
acquitted itself remarkably well throughout the evening, and it 
is only right to overlook any little shortcomings in the execu- 
tion of the pieces, in view of the elevation of taste likely to result 
from amateurs giving concerts of such excellent music. Mrs. 
Helen Trust, who was the vocalist, sang Liszt’s fine song “ The 
Loreley” and Grieg’s “ Solvejgs lied.” ‘lhis lady who unites to a 
voice of considerable compass and great flexibility, finished ex- 
pression and an admirable method, was enthusiastically appreciated 
by her audience, and twice encored, sang on the second occasion, 
Goring Thomas’s “ Midi au Village,” of which she caught the subtle 
sense of noon-day languor with singularly happy effect. 

The male voice Choir of the Society sang Mendclssohn’s Cantata 
“To the Sons of Art,” and part-songs by Hatton and Otto in a 
manner deserving unqualified commendation. 


PRINCE’S HALL. 


A most interesting programme, including Beethoven’s Quartet in 
E minor, Biahm’s recent Trio in C minor, Op. ro1, and Haydn’s 
Quartet in G major, Op. 54, was put forward by Messrs. Ludwig and 
Whitehouse at their first chamber concert on the 3oth ult. Of these 
works the rendering of the Beethoven quartet by the concert-givers 
in conjunction with Messrs. Collins and Gibson, pleased us least. 
The playing of the Allegro and Allegretto was well enough, but the 
sublime Adagio suffered from a certain stiffness and formality of 
treatment, and the effect of the Finale, spiritedly though it was given, 
was marred by faulty execution. We are glad, however, to record 
wholly satisfactory performances of Brahms’s Trio (the pianoforte part 
played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann) aud Haydn’s Quartet in G, the 
latter being especially well played. Mr. Ludwig was also heard in two 
Violin solos, a transcription of Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat, and one 
of the Brahms—Joachim Hungarian dances, and Mr. Plunket Greene 
Sang songs by Brahms and Schumann, and two arrangements of old 
Irish melodies by Dr. Stanford, in most artistic fashion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


ee CONSERVATOIRE or Music.—One of the Serial 
day . ney excellent educational institution was given on Tues- 
ri he the Rinkhall, when a well-devised programme was thor- 

‘uy Appreciated by a numerous audience. The honours of the 
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evening were carried off by two American vocalists, Mdlle. Jeanne 
Danisi and Mdme. Belle Cole. The charming soprano of the former 
was displayed to great advantage in that most difficult of operatic 
arias “Gli angui d’inferno” from the “ Flauto magico,” delivered 
with consummate virtuosity, and in Nevers’ beautiful “ Aubade 
Frangaise,” sung in irreproachable style. The fine contralto of 
Mdme. Belle Cole was exceedingly well suited to her solos, Schira’s 
“Sognai,” Schubert’s ‘Death and the Maiden,” and Brandies’ “ My 
Love is like the Red, Red Rose,” all given in her most admirable 
manner, The other items of the programme were in the competent 
hands of Mdlles. Alice Gomes and Nettie Carpenter, and Messrs. 
Henry Piercy, Mills and Bonawitz. 

Miss MerepytH Ettiorr gave an evening concert at St. James's 
Hall, on Wednesday last, which afforded the young artist an excellent 
opportunity of introducing her powers in a more complete way than 
had hitherto been possible, to a London audience. Miss Elliott 
contributed songs of a sufficiently varied nature, including as they did 
Schubert’s “Serenade,” H. Klein’s ‘Tho’ wisdom bids me to for- 
get,” and a new song by Mr. Barnby, “ The Lifted Veil.” _ In all of 
these she exhibited a contralto voice, admirably sympathetic and 
even in quality, which she uses with much intelligence and taste. 
Miss Elliott is so young that her present performances give ample 
promise for the future, and when time has softened down certain 
crudities of style, she should take good place in the scanty ranks of 
our competent contraltos. The remainder of the programme was 
contributed by such well-known artists as Mdme. Clara Samuell, Mr. 
Donnell Balfe, and Mr. Robert Hilton, while Mr. Sidney Naylor 
accompanied, in his most commendable manner. 

THE ATHENA Musica. Society gave a successful entertainment 
in the City on Saturday last. An interesting programme was credit- 
ably carried out. 

CrystaL PaLace.—At the usual concert on Wednesday at the 
Crystal Palace, that clever young artist, Miss Ethel Bauer, played 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, with much success. 

WHITEFRIARS CLuB.—The members of the Whitefriars Club held 
one of their pleasant smoking concerts at Anderton’s Hotel of Friday 
evening last, April 26, when a capital programme was gone through, 
Those who contributed vocally were Messrs. E. Branscombe, Billington, 
Charles Collette, Sackville Evans, W. Sexton, Sydney Stanton and 
Arthur Thompson ; while Mr. Bertram-Loud played a violoncello solo, 
Mr. Nightingale gave a solo on the oboe, Mr. Charles Bertram simply 
amazed his audience by his manipulation of a pack of cards, Mr. C. 
Capper contributed a whistling solo, and Mr. Foyle recited. Mr. 
Sydney Hill presided at the pianoforte, and proved an able accom- 
panist. The chair was filled vy Friar John Proctor, whose own con- 
tribution to the evening’s amusement consisted of juvenile 
reminiscences, which the incredulous would probably designate all 
** Moonshine.” 

GrosvENoR CLus—A delightful concert was given by the 
Grosvenor Club in the West Gallery on Wednesday evening, under 
the direction of Signor Tito Mattei. ‘The occasion was noteworthy on 
account of the first appearance in London of Miss Marie ‘Tietjens 
(niece of the great prima-donna) whose career is naturally regarded 
with exceptional interest. The young lady has a sympathetic voice 
and sings with much taste and feeling, but it was scarcely wise to se 
lect “ Bel Raggio ” for her début before a London audience. We look 
forward to hearing Miss Tietjens under less exacting circumstances. 
Madame Belle Cole, in excellent voice, Mr. Iver McKay, Signor 
Abramoff, and Mr. Miles, also sang, and Signori Mattei and Simonetti 
played solos and duets on the piano and violin. 

THE Royal Artillery Band Concert given at St. James’s Hall, on 
Wednesday last may certainly be described as a success. ‘The most 
ambitious effort was the “ unfinished” symphony of Schubert, the first 
movement of which was somewhat depoetized by the military pre- 
cision with which it was rendered ; the second movement, however, 
was given with much more delicacy and expression. A violin 
solo by Mr. A Brown was a creditable performance, though marred 
slightly by nervousness. Raff's ‘Tarantelle “told” well as a military 
arrangement, and was given with spirit, and mention should also be 
made of the extremely fine gradation of tone attained in Allen Mac- 
beth’s intermezzo, “ Forget me not.” 

The choice of Mendelssohn's “ Songs without words,” tor orches- 
tral performance must, however, be strongly deprecated. With the 
sole exception of the “Funeral March,” it is not possible to imagine 
any works less fit for a military band. ‘The overture to “ A Night in 
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F’orence,” a broadly conceived and characteristic piece by Cav. 
Zavertal, the energetic conductor, was also given, and the conceit 
terminated with an excellent performance of the overture to 
ve ” 

Oberon. 


PROVINCIAL. 
Cirencester, April 28, 1889. 
The Cirencester Choral Society gave their Annual Concert on 
April a3rd, when Handel's “ Samson,” and Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” 
were rendered in a very effective manncr, reflecting great credit on all 
concerned. The principals, Miss Kate Fussell, Miss Lucy Franklin 
Higgs, Mr. John Probert, and Mr. Egbert Roberts, gave great satis- 
faction. Mr. E. G. Woodward was the leader of the band, and Mr. 
Edward Brind the conductor. 
CHELTENHAM, April 30. 
A novel ilea is being tried here this week at the Assembly Rooms, 
one which, according to reports, proved eminently successful at 
Journemouth and which ought to “take on” well here. A party of 
ladies and gentlemen, all operatic artists, under the direction of 
Major Briggs, having assumed the name of “The Musical Dominoes” 
have given eight high class concerts during this week, the first one 
being only meagrely attended owing most probably to the fact that all 
seats are free, payment, which is taken in the shape of a collection, 
being entirely left to the option of the audience. The programme is 
a good one in quantity and quality,the instrumental portion being, on 
the pianoforte a duet by Blue and Pink Dominoes, solo by Mauve, 
one by Blue, anda flute solo by Major Briggs all being admirably 
rendered. Pink Domino sang with excellent taste “Dear Heart,” 
“Two Spoons,” “ Best of All,” and “The Mocking Bird” with flute 
obligato, Mauve dominoe with distinct emphasis gave “ Waiting,” 
“Tell me my Heart,” “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” and “Home Sweet 
Home,” and Black domino, who possesses a good style and pleasing 
baritone voice, rendered capably “ ‘True till Death,’ “ Warrior Bold,” 
and “lo Anthea.” ‘The programme is changed at each concert. At 
the Corn Exchange on Monday afternoon and night the boys’ military 
hand from the Farringham and Swanley homes went through an ex- 
cellent performance which was highly appreciated. 
ENNISKILLEN, May 1, 1889. 
Mr. Arnold's 12th concert was given on April 25th, before a 
crowded and fashionable audience in the Town Hall, Enniskillen, 
the local performers being Miss Lucy Hackett (Dublin), Misses 
McKengue, Locknane, and Madeline Morris. Messrs. W. C. Trimble, 
S. Gunnery, T. H. Johnson, Corporal Nuller, and the Rev. Wm. de 
Burgh, with Mr. Charles Haydn Arnold, and the Misses ‘Tottenham 
as solo pianists, Captain Riky, R.1A.M., solo violin, Sergeant Bat- 
tershill, solo clarionet, and the Band of the King’s Royal Rifles, 
(under the direction of McAntoney, Bandmaster). Messrs. C. H. 
and M. Arnold conducted. 
SALispuRY, May 1, 1889. 
The Salisbury Vocal Union gave a performance of Mr. Louis N. 
Parker's Cantata “Silvia” on ‘Thursday evening, April 26, in the 
Assembly Room before an overflowing audience, many people being 
turned away at the doors. ‘The performance would have been a great 
success had not local jealousies prompted other professors in the 
town to crowd their own concerts into the same week, as soon as this 
one was announced, thus making it impossible for Mr. Haydon, the 
conductor of the Society, to get complete rehearsals with the orchestra. 
The soloists were Miss Marion Graham, Mr. Clinch, and Mr. Gold- 
smith, and they one and all acquitted themselves satisfactorily. The 
orchestra, which should have been delicate, was in places rough, but 
this, under the circumstances, is not be wondered at. Mr. Parker con- 
ducted his own work and was honoured with a double recall at the 
close of the performance. 


Foreign Motes. 


“Marie Magdeleine,” the too-little heard work of M. Massenet, 
was performed at M. Colonne’s concert on Good Friday, the solos 
being taken by Mme. Krauss, Mlle. Lavigne, MM. Vergnet and 
Auguez. 

At the Sacred concert given on the same day by M. Lamoureux, 
the Parisian public had an opportunity, which comes all too seldom, 


ee 


of hearing M. Faure, who sang the prayer from Godard’s “ Symphonie 
Legendaire,” Mozart’s “Agnus Dei,” the “ Purgatoire” of M. Pala- 
dilhe, and “Wotan’s Farewell,” from the “ Walkiire.” It is needless 
to sav that the opportunity was thoroughly appreciated. But—M. 
Faure in Wagner! Zemfora mutantur, indeed ! 

Two musical functions will take place at the Trocadero during the 
Paris Exhibition, of which the programmes will consist exclusively of 
Russian music. They will be conducted by M. Rimsky Korsakoff, 
and will also serve to introduce to France a pianist of high reputation 
M. Lavro‘f. The first will take place on June 22nd, when the pro 
gramme will be as follows :—Overture to “Rousslan et Ludmila 
(Guilla); “In the Steppes of Central Asia,” a musical tableau (Boro- 
dine); the Allegro from T’schaikowsky’s First Concerto, played by M., 
Lavron; M. Korsakoffs Second Symphony ; Balakirew’s Overture on 
Russian Themes ; César Cui’s Marche Solennelle and Impromptu, 
and several pianoforte compositions by Liadow; Datgomigski’s Fan- 
tasia on Finnish airs, and “Stenka Razine,” a symphonic poem for 
orchestra by Glazounoff. 

Mdlle. Gambogi has just returned from Rome, where she has been 
fulfilling a most successful engagement. ‘The Queen of Italy pre- 
sented her with a beautiful jewel as a souvenir of the visit, and of the 
pleasure Her Majesty had received from the singer’s performances. 

They are not so very Roman at Rome, after all. On Good Friday, 
although all the other theatres were closed, Suppé’s “ Boccaccio ” was 
performed at the Quirino. 

Lady composers are to the fore in Stockholm, where, on the stage 
of the Theatre Royal, a new opera bouffe will shortly be produced, 
the music of which has been composed by Madame Héléne Munk- 
tell. The work is entitled “A Florence,” and the subject is taken 
from medieval Italian history. 

One does not, in England, hear a great deal about Finnish music, 
and it is therefore interesting to know that the eightieth anniversary 
of the birth of I’. Pacius, one of the greatest composers yet produced 
by the nation, has just been celebrated amidst great rejoicings. 
M. Pacius is best known by his opera, ‘ King Charles’s Hunting.” 

Berlioz’s opera, “ Benvenuto Cellini,” will be produced at the 
Court Theatre of Munich on May 5. 

Senor Sarasate has lately astonished the Parisian critics and ama- 
teurs with his marvellous performances. At a concert at which 
Gounod’s beautiful and ‘dreamy work, “ La Communion des Saints,” 
was performed, the Spanish violinist played, with what one critic calls 
“une véhémence endiablée,” the Spanish Symphony of Lalo. “This 
little man,” says the Paris /igazo, “‘simp'e and winning in appearance, 
is a being of extraordinary audacity; he can sing and weep, but above 
all he is so sure of himself that his bow essays the most extravagant 
flights and achieves them as if it were the simplest thing in the world. 
The imperturbability of the executant doubles the effect.” 

A complete series of performances of all Wagner’s operas (except: 
ing “ Die Feen” and “ Parsifal”) will be given at the Royal Opera 
house at Berlin between May 26 and June 20. 

Herr Brahms’ new piano and violin sonata (N. 3) has just been 
published by the firm of Simrock at Berlin. It is already announced 
for performance in London. 

Miss Marie Joachim, daughter of the illustrious violinist, has made 
a sort of experimental appearance on the stage at Elberfeld, in the 
character of Elizabeth (in “‘l'annhauser”’), under the mom de guerre 
of Marie Lindes, and with such success that the young artist was at 


year, and attend some ot the Wagner performances. His visit will 
be limited to five days. 

It is now said that Herr Griining, from Hanover, will appear at 
Bayreuth, as Parsifal and Walther v. Stolzing. 

Herr Reichmann has ceased to be a member of the company of 
the Imperial Opera house of Vienna, a little more suddenly than he 
intended. Having given notice that he wished to withdraw on June I, 
he has been informed that his retirement is to begin at once. The 
Intendant-General is said to have become tired of yielding to the 
growing demands of the spoilt artist, and has adopted a very effective 
method of putting a stop to them. 

The cry is “Still they come.” We hear of ano.her precocious 
pianist. ‘This time it is a little boy of 8, from Cracow ; 
Kisenberger, who, in a concert at the theatre, played pieces of Hande 
Beethoven, Liszt, Schubert, and Paderewski with correctness and vA 
pression, and (of course) was raptuously applauded. The talent 0 
this last prodigy is to be developed at the Conservatoire of Vienna, 
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where (let us hope) he will be most strictly prevented from playing 
in public for some years to come. 

It seems that playing the “mandoline” is becoming quite the 
fashionable amusement among the Parisian aristocracy—the ladies 
especially. Ata large meeting lately of fashionable “ mandolinists,” 
a selection from “ Lohengrin” was performed. Who knows? It may 
yet come to pass that “ Lohengrin” will become a popular work in 
aristocratic circles through the medium of the banjo. 





Coming Lvents, 
Notices for insertion in this column should reach the office of the 
“MUSICAL WORLD” not later than Wednesday midday. 

At the thirteenth annual meeting of the “Music Teachers’ National 
Association,” of America, an orchestral work by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
and Mr Ferdinand Praeger’s “ Festival Overture,” will be performed. 

Mr. Ernest Kiver’s fifth annual concert is announced to take 
place at Prince’s Hall, on Tuesday next, at 8. Grieg’s Sonata in 
F, for violin and pianoforte; Mozart’s Trio in C major; and a Quartette 
in G minor, for strings, by Thomas Wingham, this latter work being 
then played for the first time in a concert room, will be performed. 

A meeting of the Cremona Society will be held at the rooms of 
the Royal Society of Musicians, No. 12, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, 
on the evening of Wednesday, the 8th May, at 8 o’clock, when a 
paper on the “ Ancient Stringed Instruments of the Jews and Early 
Christians” will be read by John Sachs, Esq. The chair will be 
taken by the president, E. J. Payne, Esq. 

Herr Schénberger announces a pianoforte recital for the afternoon 
of May 21st at Prince’s Hall. The programme, interesting through- 
out, is specially noticeable for the inclusion of two sonatas which are 
heard far two seldom—that of Beethoven in C major, Op. 2, No. 3 
and that of Schubert in C minor, 

sy kind permission of Sir Morell and Lady Mackenzie, Miss 
Victoria de Bunsen’s annual concert will take place at their residence 
on the 3rd of June, under the patronage of the Prince of Wales. 

At the concert to be given by the British Museum Rifle Associa- 
liv at ch ir headquarters in Chenies Street, on Wednesday, Anna 
Com esse de Bremont will recite one of her own poems. She will 
also sing a song of a military character, especially composed 
for her by Miss Glode’ Ellis «f “righton. Other artists will be 
Madame Adelina Paget, Miss ¥! .{. Joaes, Mr. Dyved Lewys, Miss 
Gertrude Werge, (vio'in), Ma ..... Cecilia Praetorius (harp), and 
Mr. R. F. Sharp (pianoforte). 

Mr. Lawrence Kellic’s three vocal recitals will take place at the 
Steinway Hall on May 7, May 28, and June 11, the first two at 3.30, 
and the third at 8. At the first, the concert-giver will be assisted by 
Mrs. Stanley Stubbs, Mdme. Belle Cole, Miss Annie Hughes, Miss Anna 
Lang, and Mr. Wilfred Bendal'. 

Mr. Roden Pearce announces an evening concert for Tuesday 
next, in the Steinway Hall. Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Patti Winter, 
Miss Dwelley, and Herr Grevillius, will assist. Mr. Pearce will sing 
two new songs, written for him, one by Mr. Wallace, the other by 
Mr. A. Marchbank. The Misses Nellie, Kate, and Mabel Chaplin, 
will be the instrumentalists. 

A smoking concert will be given by the Stock Fxchange Orchestral 
Society on May 11, at the Prince’s Hall. Mr. Charles Banks and 
Mr. W. G. Forington, will be the vocalists. 


Herr Carl Schulz will give a Zither Concert on the evening of 
May 5, in St. James’s Hall. 


‘Reviews. 


Mr. Max Pauer has just published (Augener & Co.) an arrange- 
ment for the pianoforte of Six Symphonies by Haydn, (including 
“The Clock” and the “ Surprise”), and of five by Mozart, (the 
sixth being announced to follow shortly), these including, of course, 
the three great works in G minor, E flat, and the “ Jupiter” in C. 
These adaptations have been made with considerable ingenuity, and, 
as far as can be judged without comparison with the orchestral 
score, with singular completeness of detail, offering at the same time 
but moderate difficulty to the pianist, who is thus provided with ex- 
cellent material for polyphonic practice. It is, of course, perfectly 
unnecessary to speak of the works themselves, so remarkable for the 
degree to which they combine the profoundest theory with clearness 
of design and melodic charm. Many hours of delightful enjoyment 
and closest acquaintance with these masterpieces are thus put within 
reach of all, especially of those who have not the benefit of a com- 
petent partner for their performance in the still richer form of the 
pianoforte duet, and as the cost of the edition under notice is almost 
nominal, these arrangements should be incorporated in the musical 
library of every cultivated pianist. It may be suggested that the 
adapter should, in future undertakings of the kind, indicate the 
various instruments used in the score. ‘This, which could be done 
with but little extra trouble, helps the performer to realize the orches- 
tral effect intended, and proportionately enhances the artistic value 
of the work. 


ErratumM.—Mr. Alfred Allen's duet, “‘The Better Land,” was 
erroneously attributed to Messrs. Weekes in our last issue. It is 
published by Messrs. Novello. 


A NURSE’s REPORT. 
From the Norwich Argus. 

Medical men say that a good nurse in a difficult case is better than medicine, 
but when we can get a good nurse and good medicine, the patient stands a much 
better chance of recovery. The few words of advice given below by nurse Eliza 
King, of Great Massingham, Swatiham, are well worthy the attention of all readers 
of this paper. They are as follows :—** I have constantly used St. Jacobs Oil in 
the various situations I have occupied as nurse, and have invariably found it excell- 
ent in all cases requiring outward applica'ion, such as sprains, bruises, rheumatic 
affections, neuralgia, &c. In cases of pleurisy it is an excellent remedy—well 
rubbed in, I can strongly recommend it after several years’ use and experience, 
It should be in use in every household” Sister Carolina, St. Andrew's Ilospital, 
Clewer, Windsor, writes :—‘‘ I take this opportunity of stating that I have found 
St. Jrcobs Oil a most efficacious remedy in gout; also in sprains and bruises. 
Indeed we cannot say too much in its praise, and our doctors are ordering it 
constantly.” 

Ifenry and Ann Bright, hon. superintendents of the North London Ilome for 
Aged Christian Blind Women, say that a remedy hag itself unfailing; that 
rheumatism and neuralgia have, in every case, been removed by St. Jacobs Oil— 
the remedy referred to—and that many old ladies, some of them ninety years old, 
instead of tossing about in agony, now enjoy a gocd nigth’s rest through its influence. 
Mrs, Bright says she cannot say enough in its favour. 

Six gold medals have been awarded St. Jacob’s Oil for its marvellous power to 
cure pain. It acts like magic. It cures when everything else has failed. It has 
cured people who had been lame and — with pain over twenty years. It 
cures rheumatism, neuralgia, faceache, backache, sprains, and other bodily pains. 
It is an external remedy. It penetrates to the seat of the disease, It is simple. 





The PERFECT BINDER (Garton’s Patent) 


By the aid of this useful 1nd simple in- 
vention loose copies of music are temporarily 
bound in a neat and well-made case in a 
perfect and substantial manner, with the 
advantage that in an instant any single 
copy can be removed without displacing 
the rest, and can be as quickly replaced, 
So simple is the arrangement that a child 
wecan use it, and all musicians should not 

y fail to procure one at once, 


Money most willingly returned if not 
pproved of on receipt. 


my . 

Price of Binder, Cloth Case, Lettered “ Music,” Music Size  ...00+,..s00seesee0004/= 
” ” Ilalf Bound, 99 9 99 | —=«_—s—=—“i—sC eee cee cove covee 5/- 
may Cloth Case, Lettered ** Musical World ... +++... 00+ eeseee soe 00 00 3/6 
ey) Half Bound and _,, a see eeecueseecenens 

aes Me. other size in proportion. Price Lists on application. 
RAC HERS AND OTHERS WHO CAN TAKE UP AGENCIES WANTED. 
All communications and remittances to be made to— 


GARTON BROS, (Patentees), 
Newton-le-Willows, Lancs, 





EDWARD 


Tailor and Outfitter, 


RECTORY HOUSE, ST. PETER’S ALLEY, CORNHILL, 
No. 24, CULLUM STREET, CITY. 
And No. 5, CHAPEL PLACE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


NEW GOODS FOR SPRING NOW READY. 
ANGOLA WOOL TROUSERS, 13s. per pair. 
Perfect Fitting Garments. 


ELEGANT DIAGONAL TWILL AND VIENNA SPRING OVERCOATS' 
WITH SILK SLEEVE LININGS, 4as. 


IVIMEY, 


SCOTCH HEATHER MIXTURE AND WEST OF ENGLAND TWEED, 
LOCH MOOR, AND MOUNTAIN SUITS, 63s. 


EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY, 
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K ARN see" ORGANS 


Manufactured by D. W. KARN & CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent fer 
the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be 
puilt, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs, equal to, if not 
urpassing all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Lists Free oj the 
Sok EUROPEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


3, NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W. 











W.6. THOMAS’ S PIANOS !! 


ARE the BEST and cheapest in the market. 
Professors and others will find an advantage by 
sending for the Free Illustrated lists. Splendid 
iron-framed PIANOS, full-compass trichord, in 
Walnut Wood Cases, at popular prices. Packed 
FREE, Contracts taken for large quantities. 


Old Pianos bought for Cash, or taken in exchanye, 





~ REGIG TERED. < 
Teg BWesaos 


W. G. THOMAS. Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
Gospel Oak Grove, Malden Road, Kentish Town, London, N.W 


PIANOS. PIANOS 


Harmontums and ZFmerican Organs, 
ltr TeTRE ee YA RS Syets a 








Pianos .. .. from ros, 6d. per month. 
Harmoniums .. » g6.od, Pn 
American Organs _,, 7s. od, ” 





Any Lnstrument sent home on receitt 
of first Instalment. 


OUR UPRIGHT IRON GRAND, 
Trichord, Double Check Re- 
peater Action, Celeste Pedal, 
15s. per month. 

This is a thoroughly sound and 
elegant Instrument, warranted in every 
respect, 


Other Classes equally cheap. 























Write for Catalogue to 


SHENSTONE, SHENSTONE & CoO., 


Steam Works: GRANGE ROAD, LEYTON, E. 
show Rooms: 70, Hackney Rd 37, St. Peter's St., lelington ; 29, Kennington Pk, Rd & 
17, Carlingford Road, Hampstead. 


Central Musical Instrument Depot. 


(Late F. PAYTON & CO.) 


Importers of Spanish Guitars and Bandurrias by Campo, Spanish Music 

Strings by Benito Soria, Italian Strings by Righetti, Italian Mandolines 

and Machets, Cremona Violins by Pietro Grulli, and every des.rtblion 
of Musical Instruments. 





a vaniep stock OF @1d Diiolins ALways IN HAND. 
Makers of Amber Varnish, Egeiro Rosin, and Vainish Restorer. 
Send for Lliustrated Catalogues, gratis and post free. 
INSTRUMEN pNv ON ApPrrovaAL. No imaginary value put on Instruments 
whether old or new. Fittings of all kinds at lowest prices. Vivlin, Guitars, 
M ines, etc., skilfully repaired at reasonable charges. 


isutruments valued at a uniform rate of 2s. 6d. 
Violin, Bow, Cloth-lined Case, and osin, complete, i4s. 9d. 


eee eae ee 


47, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Artistes are iavited to call and inspect our stock. 


CASSON’S 
PATENT 


Organ=Building System. 


EPARATE Pedal Organs for oath Manuel. Expressive 

\J and controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of al] 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c., See testimonials from 

Mr. W. T. BEST. 

Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart 

Dr. SPARK. 

Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 

Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 

The Late Mr. J. STIMPSON 

Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 

Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.LB.A, 

Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 

_&e.,, &c. 
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Apply t to the Secretary— 


CASSON'S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY, Limireo, 


DENBIGH. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENCE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for 
improving the voice. 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING 


Without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in 
Europe, India, America and the Colonies. Testimonials 
from Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santiey, and the most eminent 


medical men. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d_; also in bottles for abroad. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO, 
Manufacturers and Fmmporters of all kinds of Strings 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CEL LO, ‘DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZIT HE R, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Ilave always in STOCK the Largest ASSORT MENT of any House in the World. 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


E. ©. DALTON, 


Arfist and Gngraver on 200d, 
67, GREAT ORMOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 

ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY- 


A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN & 60. 


CONTRACTORS TO 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 


Type Music Printers, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, &c. 


PORTRAITS. | WINDOW BILLS. | STATIONERY. 
(Speciality) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS. CATALOGUES PLANS, &c., &¢: 


68 & 70, WARDOUR “ST, LONDON, W: 
TELEGRAPHIC ADPRESS—“ ASMAL, LONDON.’ 
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ASCHERBERG = PIANOS. 


















“TY only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured 
to, play before the public, Remain 
convinced that I shall at all times and 
everywhere give preference to your 
Pianos over all others, and accept the 
assurance of my unbounded esteem. 













Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR. VON PACHMANA.” 








Ascherberg BWiano: Depot, 
211, RECENT STREET, W. 
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CADBURY'S COCOA 
sustains against Fatigue— 
Increases Muscular Strength 
—Gives Physical Endurance 
and Staying Power. It is 
easy to digest, delicious in 
flavour, and full of health- 
imparting properties, It is 
absolutely Pure Cocoa, un- 
tampered with. 








fail 


“A Refresher” | Yi a 
| e\\\\\ 
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IA FEW OF THE MANY GOOD. REASONS WHY CADBURY'S COCOA 


NJOYS SUCH WORLD-WIDE POPULARIT 


: is meneed to be Pure Cor Oa. | It contains all the delicious aroma of the Itisa gilt stimulant, and sustains against 
t vy . made instantly with Boiling Milk | — Natural Article, without the excessive pro- hunger and bodily fati;.ue. 
or Water. ZL | portions of fat In the whole process of manufacturing Cad- 
It is not reduced in value by the addition ot : a ; e Race bury’s Pure Cocoa, the automatic ma- 
Starch, Sugar, &c. | It is delicious, nutritious, digestible, com- chinery employed obviates the necessity 
It is i chef : | Peres d fined b sf ployed obvia 
t is specially rich in flesh-forming and orting, and a refined beverage, suitable for its being once touched by the human 
strength-sustaining coe iples. for all seasons of the year. hand. 











rr ask fo . CADBURY'S COCOA Always examine yoar purchase 
» re that you have not been induced to accept an Imitation, and ,be wary 
: y cured and drugged —— offered as pure Cocoa. ‘Anything 
of Bay character associated with Cocoa proclaims at once that it 
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The Organ World. 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 

THE Annual Dinner was held at the Holborn Restaurant 
on April 29, the Monday after Easter week, and consequently 
the day annually chosen for this celebration. About 100 
gentlemen sat down to dinner. The company included musical 
celebrities and eminent organists, and a number of eminent 
visitors also testified by their presence to the high estimation 
in which the National Organists’ Institution is held. Sir John 
Stainer, President of the College, presided in a most able kind, 
and happy manner, and he met witha very enthusiastic recep- 
tion. The speakers included the gentlemen who acted very 
efficiently as Vice-chairmen, Dr. A. King of Brighton, and Mr. 
G. Graffe of St. Albans, Messrs. C. E, Stephens, Wingham, 
Hoyle, Drs, Verrinder, and C. Warwick Jordan, Messrs. David 
Nasmith, Q.C., T. T. Southgate, J. Turpin. A report of the 
speeches will be laid before the reader in due course. The 
meeting was a very enthusiastic gathering, the love of their 
Alma mater being conspicuously displayed by the many 
members of the College present. 








FALSE RELATIONS. 
PART II].—(continned). 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS ON 
MARCH 5, 1889, By Mk. JAMES TURPIN, Mus, BAC. 
FROM what has already been said, it will be gleaned that 

the great composers of the last century did not regard any so- 

called false relationship as existing between the major seventh 
inthe minor mode in ascending to the tonic, and a minor 
seventh in descending. A simple principle, upon which to at- 
tempt to explain their method of using such a conjunction of 
intervals might be attempted thus:—The third ofa chord is an 
imperfect consonance, and whether the chord of the fifth of the 
scale was used as a dominant harmony leading to the tonic— 
in which the leading note was requisite—or, whether the chord 
was used with another purpose, determined the nature of the 
third ; regardless of the position of the third whether it was in 
the bass or an upper part. Having the same deriviation and 
having a modification only of the flexible, imperfect members 
of the chord, the chord in either phase, zd est, as major or 
minor was not regarded as being unrelated harmonies. Nor 

a “a appear any principle upon which they can be so re- 
rded. 

Again, when the chord of the minor seventh was considered 
an available concord in the minor key it was not regarded as 
being precluded from being used by the necessary juxtaposi- 
ton of a progression which was intended to induce that lean- 
Ing towards the tonic which must be constantly occuring in 
either major or minor mode. 

Phis last progression may be thought to be essentially of 
an antiquated and obsolete character as seen in the last ex- 
~_ but one of Handel’s concerts. When your attention is 
ae n to the following extract from the Bass Aria from “ St. 
sone ie example of the use of an inversion of the minor 
+ ma ein by a chord of the dominant seventh with only 
ha “Cominant intervening ; you will see that it docs not 
pea exclusively to the period of bagwigs or require the re- 

rches of an antiquarian to find a specimen. 
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Let one ask you, It not this progression most pathetically 
beautiful add expressive? Could any one say this was a “ de- 
fect” not to be imitated ? 

A question seems to present itself to the mind, Why is a 
major seventh or leading-note required in the minor scale? 
Such a clear answer as would be satisfactory to many students 
is not so readily obtained from the authorities writings. A 
fugitive thought upon the question may be sufficiently interest- 
ing to trespass upon your patience. There is a natural gravi- 
tation in musical intervals and chords as in material substances. 
This gravitation is strongly felt in the case of a diminished fifth 
or its inversion a tritone, in which the natural tendency to the 
near.st notes of the scale, with one upwards and the other 
downwards. When a dissonance is equidistant between two 
notes of the key this gravitation is much weakened as in the 
case of the major ninth, which may be resolved with equal 
propriety upwards or downwards. In approaching the tonic, 
the dominant or the sub-dominant—the principal centres of 
the harmonies of the key—the mind desires to modify the 
scale to lean towards cither of them by an interval which 
naturally gravitates in the direction the course of the modula- 
tion is tending. The idea intended may, perhaps, be more 
clearly conveyed by the use of the metaphorical illustration. 
A bicyclist in making a deviation in his course, naturally leans 
inwards, towards a centre of gravity within the circle of which 
the bend he is making is a segment. If he were to attempt 
to preserve his perpendicular position he must go straight 
forward or else fall off. Thus the desire for a major seventh 
grade of the scale in ascending to the tonic, which will place 
us strongly within the attraction to the key-note rather than 
ata full tone step of a second from the kcy-note. Irom the 
latter position we feel as if repelled from the key-note rather 
than attracted by it, from another tendency which will after- 
wards be referred to. ‘The desire to approach a tonal centre 
by the step of a minor second is not confined to the toric only ; 
but is strongly felt in proceeding to dominant and sub-domi- 
nant. An analogy to this may be drawn to the cyclist leaning 
slightly towards a centre of gravity on the side a deviation from 
his course is tending; rather than an attempt to turn at an 
abrupt angle ina new direction, which would displace him. 

With the major mode the only change in the scale requisite, 
to fulfil this natural tendency, is to raise the fourth note of the 
scale in approaching dominant harmony, because the leading 
note to the sub-dominant is in the scale as is the leading note 
of the tonic also. The raising of the fourth note of the scale 
is so frequent and familiar as to have led to a theory that it is 
no departure from the key although one of the principal notes 
of the scale has been altered. With the minor mode it is 
requisite to alter, by an accidental, the grade of the scale be- 
neath each one of the tonal centres — tonic, dominant, and sub- 
dominant—to be able to fulfil this natural craving for a leading 
to either of them. The constantly-occurring necessity of 
resolving the seventh grade of the minor scale upwards into the 
tonic, has Ied to the theory, that it has only the part of a 
“ leading note” to play in harmonic action. 1f we accept that 
idea as a true principle it must be capabie of logical extension 
to the other tonal centres of the key. 

According to what has just been said there should be no 
minor third or sub-dominant in the minor scale. Because if 
the use of the seventh as a raised leading note precludes its 
use in another combination as a minor seventh, the use of the 
raised mediant and sub-dominant as “leading notes” to the 
sub-dominant and dominant respectively, would preclude their 
use in any other respect. This seems a “reductio ad absur- 
dum.” The opening recitative to “Elijah” will furnish an 
illustration to these remarks, as to the use of both an acci- 
dentally altered mediant and sub-dominent at leading notes.’ 
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Beethoven has shown a recognition of the demand for a 
‘Jeading note” to both sub-dominant and dominant in his 
writings. <A typical example is to be found in the Rondo to 
the “Sonata Pathetique,” from which I have already pur- 
poscly quoted. If the following passage were read in the 
inajor mode as follows: 
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perhaps some would maintain no departure from the key had 
taken place: as the B flat in the bass would be regarded as 
the fundamental discord of the tonic seventh, 

[tow it would be analysed, by disciples of the same school, 
when taken in the minor mode is somewhat doubtful. Yet, 
surely the same analysis would apply with equal propriety, 
whether in the major or minor code. Reading the passage as 
originally written by Beethoven, so-called false relations are 
present. 

(1.) Between the major and minor mediant of the tonic, 
the former of these being the “leading notes” to the sub- 
dominant. 

(2.) Between the sub-dominant and the “ leading note” to 
the dominant present in the chord of the augmented sixth. 

rom this extract may be drawn illustrations of the rule, 
that, false relations do not exist between the major 3rd of 
a fundamental discord which would be a “leading note’’ to 
its resolution—and the same grade of the scale in an unaltered 
form. If this is true with the major third of the tonic as a 
“leading note” to the sub-dominant in the minor mode it 
must be equally true of the major third of the dominant as a 
*Jeading note” to the tonic against the minor third from the 
same bass 

I.ct me remit d you of the simple principle enunciated ,at 
the commencement of this paper ; which applies to the suc- 
cession of harmonics next to be alluded to, The major chord 
of the mediant is distinctly connected harmony with that of 
the tonic ; because the mediant of the first is the root of the 
s:cond. ‘This is an additional reason for there being no 
“false relations” between the major third of the second and 
the fifth of the first. lor example, the chord of C major is 
followed by chord of IF major. It will be seen the G sharp 
is the “Icading note” to the relative minor into which the 
second chord naturally resolves. Again, this is a continuation 
of the same principle as to a “leading note” to a relative 
harmony. In this case it is desirable, generally, to place an 


ambiguous chord between the two; that is, one that may be- 
long either to the preceding major and relative minor, to 
which the progression ultimately leads. ‘This is conveniently 
and usually done by introducing, as an intervening chord, a 
st Inversion upon a note a minor second above the root of 
the mediant chord; the intervening chord then being capable 


of being considered in a double character as the supertonic of 


the first harmony and the sub-dominant of the relative minor 
which follows :— 
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_ Notwithstanding this latter usual restriction, this progres. 
sion may be used with marked effect, without any intervening 
chord, as in the first Sonata for Piano Forte by Schubert :— 
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ERRATUM. 


Line one, second column, page 65, “Organ World,” April 27, 
read thus :—“‘ Approaching the tonic, or rather evading i'. 





AN OLD KEYBOARD WORTHY. 


Speaking of Francois Couperin, Friedrich Chrysander, 
writes as follows, his words appearing in a series of articles in 
the monthly “ Musical Record : ”»— 

Frangois Couperin was born at Paris in 1668, as already men- 
tioned, and could not, therefore, be educated either by his father, who 
died in the next year, nor by his uncle De Chambonnitres, who died 
two years afterwards. Considering how closely all the members of 
the family held together, as we observe from an early date, his father’s 
brother and his godfather Francois (No 2) must have undcrtaken the 
charge of him, All this is reported in the royal organist Tomelin, a 
very clever musician, and friend of the family, gave him the first in- 
struction, and contributed largely to his early education in art. It is 
certain that Couperin soon excelled all others both in playing and in 
composition, and marvellously hit the mode of execution suited to 
each instrument, the organ as well as the harpsichord. Especially 
on the harpsichord it seemed as if the imcomparable De Chambon- 
nitres had come to life again, young and vigorous. Such remarkable 
capacities were certain to be recognised. According to Gerber’s 
Lexicon, Couperin obtained the post of first harpsichordist and 
organist in Louis XIV.’s Court Music in 1700, according to Fétis in 
1701; but this really occurred much earlier, for in the preface to the 


first book of these Pieces for the Harpscichord Couperin says:— . 


“For the last twenty years I have had the honour to be with the 
King, and to teach almost at the same time Monseigneur, the Dau- 
phin Duke of Burgundy and six princes or princessess of the royal 
house.” As this was written in 1713, he was in the service of the 
Court ever since 1693: and it is clear from his words that he was the 
teacher preferred to all others. In the dedication of this Harpsichord 
School, written in 1716, to Louis XV., he alsso mentions this post 
as having been given him “twenty-three years ago” We may, 
therefore, regard the year 1693, the twenty-fifth of his life, as that in 
which he received his appointment at Court. 

It is more difficult to fix the exact date of his nomination to be 
organist at S. Gervais According to Fétis (II. 376), he obtained this 
position in 1696, as successor to his uncle Frangois: a statement 
which does not agree with another also made by Fétis, that this uncle 
did not die till 1698. Now if we observe the notices on the titles 0 
the various issues of the “ Pieces pour le Clavecin” (to which 
Farrence has already called attention), we find no mention of the post 
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of organist of S. Gervais before 1722. In 1713, on the title-page of 
the first Livre, Couperin calls himself “ Organiste de la Chapelle du 
Roy, &c.” In the second book, in 1716—17, he says more fully, 
“ Organiste de la Chapelle du Roy ; ordinaire de la Musique de la 
Chambre de sa Majesté, et cy-devant Professeur maitre de composi- 
tion et d’accompagnement de feu Monseigneur le Dauphin Duc de 
Lourgogne, pére de sa Majesté.” In the first two books it is then 
said that the music is to be had “chés (!) l’Auteur vis-d-vis les 
Ecuries de hotel de Toulouse ;” in the third, “ chés l’Auteur, rue de 
Poitou au Marais.” But later, after 1722, these addresses on the 
copper-plates were erased, and the following engraved in a different 
hand in their place: “*Chés Mr. Couperin, Organiste de St. Gervais, 
proche l’Eglise.” The latter was then put at once on the title of the 
fourth book in 1730. Whether it is allowable to conjecture that 
Couperin had been organist at S. Gervais earlier, but only obtained 
the official residence there after 1722, can be decided only by those 
who are familiar with the local arrangements. But some explanation 
must be sought for the fact that he is not described as organist of S. 
Gervais till so latea date ; for it is now proved that he really occupied 
the post of organist earlier, and cannot have only received it in or 
after 1722. Weckerlin gives information of a hitherto unknown pub- 
lication of Couperin, which was published without a date, but is des- 
cribed by Weckerlin as the first work that Couperin put to press. 
Weckerlin gives the title as follows :—“ Pieces de clavecin, dédieés a 
Madame Victire de France, composées par M. Couperin organiste 
de St. Gervais. Paris, chez l’auteur, attenant l’église de St. Gervais.” 
Here we see him described not only of that church, but as living close 
toit. As these “ Pieces ”—if they are really Couperin’s first publica- 
tion—must have appeared in or soon after 1700, we may still assume 
that he became the successor of his uncle in 1698. 

Couperin married Marie Anne Ansult, of whom no biographical 
details are known. The two daughters of this marriage (Nos 5 and 6) 
have already received honourable mention. 

The master died in 1733, sixty-five years old. Tor several years 
he had been invalid, and was prepared for the end. He speaks on 
the subject in 1730 in the preface to the fourth bock in words which 
will be read with sympathy :— 

These pieces have been completed for about three years ; but, as 
my health is becoming more precarious day by day, my friends have 
advised me to cease working, and I have accomplished no large 
works since. I am grateful to the public for the applause so kindly 
given to my works hitherto, and I think I deserve some of it for the 
zal which I have expended in trying to please them, As scarcely 
anyone has composed more than I have in various styles, I hope that 
my family will find in my portfolios something that may cause me to 
be regretted, if snch regrets can serve us in any way after the present 
life ; but one cannot help at least having such an idea, and endeavour- 
ing to merit that chimerical immortality to which all men aspire. 

His health seems never *to have been very strong. Even in the 
Preface to the first book he counts “ many illnesses” among the causes 
which prevented him from publishing the music earlier. In person 
he was evidently delicate rather than robust, and displayed in his own 
Constitution the eminently tender character of his music. 

_ This is all that we are able to report on the life of this great artist. 
Scanty indeed. We must hope all the more that some fellow-citizen 
of the family champion and Couperin may soon provide us with 
accounts of them superior in fulness and definiteness to those hitherto 
accessible, 

The twelfth and last scion of the family, Gervais Francois 
ouperin, was still living in 1823. He had no sons, but only one 


i who following the tradition of the family, played the 
J p. ad 


ORGANISTS’ APPOINTMENTS. 
s On the serious business of applying and longing for and accept- 
‘5 4ppointments, a correspondent of a musical contemporary ob- 


Serves . : 
dicut regarding a too common and almost insurmountable 
YM 
ey Y , ; 
of — “is who has made church music and the proper rendering 
ch 


ke at services the study of his life is at the mercy of a man 

verlisements { trequently) knows nothing of either. r'hen, the ad- 

pupils. uy organists often say that there is a ‘good opening for 

but | # Va oubtedly what the advertiser thinks a good opening, 
‘en wonder what the organists find it to be. 


_ A plan is most certainly wanted by which organists may obtain 
information as to the probable position, from both the church and 
pupil point of view, of a man who gets an advertised post, or unad- 
vertised for that matter. _ If all organists joined a league for mutual 
protection, and gave information to the executive (something after 
the manner of trades’ protection societies) when leaving their posts, 
as to their relation with church officials and as to “openings” for 
pupils, such information could be posted to all members of the league, 
who can then apply for the post or not as they chose, _If a man ap- 
plied fora post where he knew he would be badly treated, he would 
deserve all he would get.” 

Of course our clergy are getting to know and value their organ- 
ists more and more, day by day. Still much remains to be done 
before the position of the organists can be properly and justifiably 
assured. It would be difficult to over-estimate the trials, not to say 
perils of a professional man, moving into a new and necessarily to a 
large extent unknown sphere of action, upon the strength of a small 
stipend, often barely large enough to pay the rent of a fair-sized 
nouse. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Curist Cuurcu, Patcnton.—The opening of the new organ 
took place on April 24. Special services were held. Mr. J. C. Hele, 
F.C.O., presided at the organ at both services, and gave a short 
recital after the evening service. An organ recital was also given by 
Mr. D. J. Wood, Mus. Bac., F.C.O., organist of Exeter Cathedral. 
Mr. D. J. Wood’s programme ran thus :—-Sonata, No. 4, Allegro- 
Andante-Allegretto-Finale, Mendelssohn ; Andante, Symphony in C, 
Mozart ; Adagio, Marche Pontificale, and Fanfare Fugue, Lemmens ; 
Melody, Adagio, Schubert ; Intermezzo and Marcia Religiosa, Rhein- 
berger ; Andante, with Variations, Best ; Nuptial Postlude, Guilmant, 

Specificatian of the Organ, built by Hele and Co., Plymouth. 

Great OrGAN (CC to A).—Open diapason, open diapason, 
large, open diapason, small, claribel, principal, harmonic flute, twelfth, 
fifteenth, trumpet, mixture, three ranks. 

Cuorr Orcan (CG to A).—Gedact, dulciana, gedact, gedact, 
clauionet, gamba, principal. 

SweLL Orcan CC to A.—Bourdon, open diapason, rohr flute, 
echo gamba, celeste, tenor C, gemshorn. mixture, three ranks, corno- 
pean, Oboe. 

PepAL OrGan.—Open diapason, bourdon, principal, bass flute. 

CoupLers.—Swell to pedal, great to pedal, swell to great, swell to 
choir choir to great. 

There are six combination Pedals—three to the great organ, and 
three to the swell organ. 

MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL.—This organ stands on a handsome 
screen, which, together with the case and decorations, present a very 
grand appearance. ‘The instrument takes a high rank both tor tone 
and high class decorative art. Messrs. W. H. Hill and Son built 
the organ in 1871. ‘lhe contents here follow: — 

Great Orcan, CC to G.—Double open diapason, wood and 
metal (ane bourdon bass ; open diapason (1), metal; open diapason 
(2), metal; gamba, metal ; stopped diapason, wood ; harmonic flute, 
meta! ; principal, metal ; twelfth, metal; fifteenth, metal; sharp 
mixture, metal ; full mixture, metal ; posaune, metal ; clarion, 
metal. 

SweLL OrGan, CC to G.—Bourdon, wood; open diapason, 
metal; keraulophon, metal; dulciana, metal; stopped diapason, 
wood ; principal, metal ; dulcet, metal ; suabe flute, wood ; fifteenth, 
metal; flageolet, wood; sharp mixture, metal; dulciana mixture, 
metal; double trumpet, metal; cornopean, metal; oboe, metal ; 
clarion, metal ; vox humana, metal. 

Cuork Orcan, CC to G.—Open diapason, metal; dulciana, 
wood ; salicional, metal (grooved); gedact, wood; principal, metal ; 
wald flute, wood; flautina, metal ; clarionet, metal. 

Soto OrGan, CC to G.—Vox angelica, wood bass ; harmonic 
flute, metal ; tuba mirabilis, metal (heavy pressure) ; orchestral oboe, 
metal ; clarionet. 

‘The oboe and the vox humana are enclosed in a swell box, 

PEDAL OrGan, CCC to F.—Double open diapason, wood ; open 
diapason, metal; open diapason, wood ; violone, wood ; bourdon, 
wood ; violoncello, metal ; principal, metal ; fifteenth, metal ; trom- 
bone, wood, 
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CouPrLer Swell to great, swell to choir, solo to great, swell to 
pedals, choir to pedals, swell te pedals, so!o to pedals. 

Pneumatic action to great, swell, and pedal organs. 

A pedal to take on and off the great to pedals. 

Ten composition peda's. ‘Tremulant to swell. 

Swel) box shutters at the back and front. 

The sub-octave and super-octave couplers have been withdrawn, 
owing to want of sufficiently convenient space. 


RECITAL NEWS. 

Bow AND BRoMLEY InstiruTE.—Mr. Fountain Meen, ohganist 
of tho Union Chapel, Highbury. played the following programme at 
the above institute, on April 20.—Con moto Moderato (En forme 
d'overture), Smart ; Prelude and Fugue in A, Bach; Lullaby, Beau- 
mont; Danse Pompeuse, Cellier ; Finale, March, Abraham, Molique. 

Livervoor.— Mr. W. T. Best at St. George’s Hall, on April 2oth, 
and April 25th played the following :—Capriccio alla Sonata, Fuma- 
galli; Andante from the Symphony in C minor, Beethoven; Prelude 
and Fugue in FE minor, Bach ; Toccata, Organ pieces, Book 4, Tom- 
belle ; Andante con Variazoni in F major, Best ; Overture in March 
form, Henry VIII, Sullivan; Allegro in A major, Organ Pieces, No. 
}, Smart; Canzonetta, Organ Pieces, No. 5, Tombelle ; ‘Toccata con 
luga in D minor, Bach ; Overture, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Mendelssohn ; Soirées de Vienne in A minor No, 6, Schubert and 
Liszt; lestal March, Best. 

CAMERIDGE.— Programme of organ recital by the borough organist, 
Mr. F. Dewberry, Mus. B, L.R.A.M., I.C.0., given on April 22nd, 
at the Guildhall :—Funeral March Op. 35, Chopin; Fantasia in E 
fla, W. T. Best; Offertoire for Easter Day, Batiste ; Cantilene 
Nuptiale in A flat, Dubois ; Andante in A flat, W. S. Hayte; Selec- 
tion, ‘Old English Airs ;’ Overture, *‘’‘The Poet and the Peasant,” 
Suppe. 

Mus. B., F.C.O. ; Organist, Mr. G. H. Porter, F.C.O. 

DarkLincron.—-Mr, C. Stephenson, A.C.O., gave a recital at 
Greenback Chapel, on Friday, April 12. Inauguration March, 
Clark; “And the glory,” Handel ; Clarionet Solo, Frost; ‘ Halle- 
lujah Chorus,” Handel; Festival March (Southern Sons), Allen. 

Royan NAVAL Scuoo..—Dr. Bradford gave his eleventh terminal 
organ recital on April 18, when the programme included his new or- 
gan Sonata in C minor (Op. 47), consisting of allegro, adagio, canta- 
bile, allegro and fuga movements, together with organ music by 
Handel, Mozart, Smart, and others. ‘The vocal music was rendered 
by the choir, assisted by the choir of St. Mark, Myddleton Square, 
the soloists being Mr. E. J. Wareham, and Mr. W., Nell, 

LyNpuursr Roap Cuurcu, Hampsteap,—An organ recital on 
May 1, by Mons. Eugene Gigout, of St. Augustin, Paris. Progrmme ; 
Sonata in I’, Mendelssohn ; Song “f Weep not, my mother.” Costa ; 
Miss Eleanor Rees. Suite de ‘Trois Morceaux (New) Eugene Gigout. 
(7) March Rustique, (4) Lied, (c) Marche de Féte. Song “Light in 
Darkness.” Cowen; Miss Eleanor Rees. Offertoire sur des Noeéls, 
I. Boellmann; Piece in G minor, A. Boély ; Marche Funtbre, 
and Grand Choeur Dialogue, Eugene Gigout ; Song “ Whiter than 
Snow.” Moir; Miss Eleanor Rees. Improvisation ona Theme given 
at the time. ‘Toccata in F, with pedal solos, F. S. Bach, 

Pret, Ise or Man.—Good Friday, a large congregation in the 
New Church, Pecl, to hear the suitable music prepared for them by 
the organist, Miss Wood. Much credit is due to Miss Wood for these 
opportunities for hearing good sacred music. ‘The musical portion of 
consisted of Gounods fine anthem, ‘Come unto Him”; “ The story 
of the cross”; the solo “There is a green hill” Gounod, being 
taken by Miss Jackson; the hymn, ‘*When I survey the wondrous 
cross’; the quartet “God is a Spirit,” Bennett, Handel’s “He 
was despised” Messiah, “Crucifixion” Stainer; and Dr. Bridge’s 
“ Rock of Ages.” Miss Wood presided at the organ, with all her 
usual ability ; and the choir, which was re-informed for the occasion 
from the Douglas Vocal Society, acquitted itself very creditably. 

Parisu Cuurcn, Great MAkLow.—An organ recital was given 
on Easter Monday by Mr. R. H. Whall, F.C.O., organist of the church. 
Programme :— Grand Cheeur Alla Handel, Alex. Guilmant ; Prelude 
on Chorale, “By the Waters of Babylon,” J. S. Bach ; Grand Fan- 
tasia, “The Storm” J. Lemmens; Andante in C, E. Silas; Coro- 
nation March, “Le Prophéte,” Meyerbeer; Overture to “The 
Martyr of Antioch,” A. Sullivan; Hallelujah Chorus, “ Messiah,” 
Handel, 


St. ANDREW’s CHURCH, HUDDERSFIELD.—Gaul’s Passion Service 
was performed in this church on the evening of Palm Sunday, April 
14, and on the evening of Wednesday, April 17. The church was 
well filled on the Sunday evening, and the service was listened to with 
great attention. The choir, consisting of 36 voices, sang with pre- 
cision and careful expression. ‘The conductor was Mr. A. Burnley 
choirmaster of the church, The organ was played by Mr. L. Whitwam, 
A.C.O., his rendering of the interludes being a marked feature of the 
service. 








NOTES. 

A daily contemporary describing a coach journey to St. Albans, 
makes the gossiping coachman say :—“ A bit further on is an old shed 
standing in front ot a row of houses. That is where Handel composed 
‘The Harmonious Blacksmith.’ He was organist at Whitchurch, 
near by. He was organist at that church, and was buried there.” 

The Harmonious Blacksmith myth has surely been demolished 
now ; and every one knows that Handel was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. A learned writer, Mr. W. H. Cummings, finds every reason 
for doubting whether Whitchurch Church was the Chapel of Canons, 
There is, however, the remains of what tradition calls ‘‘ Handel's 
Old Organ,” rebuilt in the church by Messrs. Brindley and Forster a 
few years ago, 

The London Gregorian Association are taking the lead in a pro- 
posal to issue what it is hoped will be an important, if not an authori- 
tative Gregorian Psalter. To this end an influential musical com- 
mittee has been, or is being formed. 

A Sunday or two ago, what is believed to be an attempt to set fire 
to the organ-loft of St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, Exeter, was 
discovered by the sexton, Fortunately very little damage was done. 

M. Gigout, an eminent Parisian organist, will yive the last Organ 
Recital of the season at the Bow and Bromley Institute to-night 
(May 4th.) 

The Rev. John Hampton has been requested to accept the office 
of Warden of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, in succession to the late 
Sir Frederick A. Gore Ouseley, under whom he served as sub-warden. 
If the trustees accept the valuable musical library as an addition to 
the existing library of the College, it will remain within the walls. If 
not, it will go as a gift to the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

The music selected for the “Sons of Clergy Festival,” at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, will include Sullivan’s“ In Memoriam” Overture 
and selections from Mendelssohn’s “ Ninety-fifth Psalm.” 

It is proposed to hold, in June next, an Orchestral Service, of the 
same nature as that of last June, in King’s College, Cambridge, the 
Council having again granted the use of the chapel. The proceeds are 
tobe devoted to a fund for the benefit of Addenbrooke's Hospital. The 
oratorio chosen for performance is Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt.” It 
is hoped that this year the chorus and orchestra will be augmented 
by help from Bury St. Edmunds, Royston, Haverhill, and other 
neighbouring towns. 

Mr. I. W. Smallwood, A.C.O., has been appointed deputy- 
organist of the Town Hail, Alloa (a three-manual organ, by Messrs. 
Foster and Andrews). The “Crucifixion” (Stainer) was given in 
holy week by the choir of the above church, a large congregation 
singing the hymns alloted to them, which had been learnt by means 
of congregational practices after the evening services during the past 
few weeks. 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


The Libraary wil be opened shortly. ak 
May 7——A few remarks will be offered on “ ‘Typical Orchestration, 
by Mr. E. H. Turpin. Students are requested to basing coptes © 
Beethoven's Sonatas for reference as regards illustrations. June . 
Lecture. July 16—F.C.O., Examination (Paper work). July Sher 
F.C.O., Examination (Organ playing). July 19—Diploma Distti- 
bution. July 23—A.C.O., Examination (Paper work). July 24°25 
A.C.O., Examination (Organ playing). July 26—Diploma Disttt- 
bution. July 30..-Annual General Meeting, The College adres 
(temporary premises) is now Bloomsbury Mansion, Hart Street, “© 
Oxford Street, W.C. d 
l'urther arrangements and particulars will be duly announcee. 
E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary: 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
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